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“USTER AT FT. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Story of Infighting Between the Army and Indian 
Department and How an Enraged Custer May Have Sown 
Seeds of Revenge Two Years Before His Fateful End. 


HAT THE Hatfields and the McCoys were to the Kentucky mountains, the 

Army and the Indian Department were to the western frontier. Ever since 
guardianship of “our Indian wards” had been transferred in 1849 from the Army 
to the newly-established Department of Interior, the two services had been feuding 
over the redskins. Although the Indian problem was about as inviting to handle as 
an aroused porcupine, the rivalry mounted to reach a peak in the 1870’s, when 
President Grant’s “peace policy” was undergoing trial. This policy was unstable 
enough in its own right, but with the Army fiendishly rocking the boat, it soon 
sank with all hands. 





There was a celebrated incident in 
Dakota, which the public saw only 
through the eyes of its romantic poets, 
but which was actually a rousing round 
in this inter-service feud. It occurred 
in 1874. The chief conspirators were 
Generals Alfred H. Terry and George 
A. Custer. Their intended victim was 
the Indian Department in the person 
of Edmund Palmer, the Standing Rock 
Indian Agent. An innocent by-stander 
was Lonesome Charley Reynolds, Cus- 
ter’s mysterious chief of scouts. An 
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unexpected heroine was Mrs. Picotte 
Galpin, a full-blooded Indian, the only 
woman to win a Sioux Chieftainship. 
But the real victim was a pathetically 
bewildered Hunkpapa brave with the 
disarming name of Rain-in-the-Face. 
For eighty-five years the facts in the 
case have been gathering dust in the 
National Archives.' 

The story begins with a dastardly 
double murder on the Yellowstone 
River in the summer of 1873. The in- 
nocent victims were two unarmed, non- 
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combatant civilians, whose scientific in- 
terests enticed them too far from their 
surveying party one peaceful day in 
August. The devilish perpetrators of 
the cowardly ambush were a sneaking 
party of incorrigible Sioux depredators. 
At least, that is how the story is usually 
told. But let us see what really hap- 
pened. 

The Sioux treaty of 1868 not only 
established the Great Sioux Reserva- 
tion, but acknowledged as unceded In- 
dian territory a vast country extending 
westward to the Big Horn range, where 
no white man was to trespass without 
consent of the roving bands. But Gen- 
eral William T. Sherman, the most prom- 
inent signer of the treaty, was engineer- 
ing violations of its provisions before 
the ink on his signature could dry. 

In 1871 and 1872 military expeditions 
were ordered to escort the Northern 
Pacific surveyors as they ran their lines 
straight into the unceded Indian lands 
simultaneously from east and west. The 
infuriated Sioux were only too familiar 
with the devastation wrought in the 
Platte Valley by the Union Pacific road. 





in §. Gray, professor and chairman of the 
rtment of Physiology at Northwestern Uni- 
Medical School, became interested in 


tory of the American West several years 
and happily de 
pursuit. As a 


as an “accidental hobby” 

all his spare time 
r ber of the Chicago Corral of the Westerners 
he has turned out a number of articles in pub- 
ttions of that organization and is at work dig 
ying up little known information on such char 
acters as Johnnie Brughier, Lonesome Charley 

Reynolds, and Frank Grouard 

Born in Chicago in 1910, Dr. Gray says he 
it his boyhood with the books of James Wil- 
Schultz. ‘Having acquired too many de- 
ses for my own good (Ph.D. ‘36 and M.D. ‘46 
th from Northwestern) I had no recourse save 
become a scientist engaged in research and 

xching in human physiology,” he writes. 

During World War II Dr. Gray did aviation 
physiological research at Randolph Field, Texas 

1 since 1946 has chaired the Department of 

hy logy at Northwestern. 

I have published one monograph and manv 
scientific papers, all very bad training for writ- 
ing things people might want to read. I got 
started on American frontier history as a hobby 
by pure accident, but persist in it out of pure 
joy,” Dr. Gray says, and adds: “My wife refuses 
to do my searching, checking, or typing, but a 
few years back my two daughters got a bang 
ut of joining me on some of my expeditions in 
search of the old and forgotten.” 
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In no mood to see their Yellowstone 
sanctuary similarly despoiled, they har- 
rassed all and turned back some of the 
hated trespassers in accordance with 
their treaty rights. 

But in 1873 they faced the most for- 
midable invasion of all—General David 
S. Stanley’s military escort, which 
boasted General Custer’s vaunted regi- 
ment of Seventh Cavalry. On August 3, 
near the mouth of Tongue River, the 
enraged hostiles tried to trap Custer’s 
advance guard of cavalry. After some 
hours of defensive fighting, the Gen- 
eral routed the savages with a gallant 
cavalry charge. But shortly before this 
triumph, Dr. John MHonzinger and 
Augustus. Baliran, sutler for the 
Seventh Cavalry, had forged ahead of 
Stanley’s slow-moving main column in 
search of water in defiance of warnings 
from the scouts. Almost within sight 
of Custer’s beleagured advance, a small 


'The official records of this affair are to be found in the 
Records of the War Department, Office of the Adjutant- 
General, Letters Received, 1224-AGO-1874, in the Na- 
tional Archives. Mrs. Custer’s account in her Boots 
and Saddles is surprisingly a*curate save for the mytho- 
logical ending. Dr. Cyrus T. Brady’s account in the 
Teepee Bi (1916) is good except for certain details, 
For an utterly fantastic account see “‘The Sioux War- 
rior’s Revenge’ by D. J. Benham in the Canadian Maga- 
sine, 43:455, 1914 (Sept.). 
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party of Sioux fell on the careless 
water-seekers, killing both. The numer- 
ous contemporary accounts agree on 
the essential points, but since the facts 
were later misrepresented for motives 
of the moment, we shall quote from 
General Custer’s own official report, 
dated August 15, 1873:" 


The fight began at 11:30 AM and was waged 
without cessation until nearly 3 o'clock, all ef- 
forts of the Indians to dislodge us proving un- 
successful Unfortunately, two non-combatants, 
Veterinary Surgeon John Honzinger, 7th Cav- 
alry, and Mr. Baliran, of Memphis, Tennessee, in 
endeavoring to come from the main column to 
join the squadron in advance, were discovered by 
the Indians during the attack, and being unarmed 
an? killed almost within view of 

(Italics added.) 


were overtake 
the battleground 





The conclusion is inescapable that 
the only parties to this incident who 
were wholly innocent of any crime 
were the Sioux, including the actual 
slayers of the two unfortunate whites. 

Some months later, on February 28, 
1874, General Stanley at Fort Sully 
learned the identity of the Indian who 
had counted coups on the doctor and 
sutler. Johnnie Brughier, an educated 
half-breed Sioux, brought the news 
from Standing Rock Agency that Rain- 
in-the-Face, a young Hunkpapa warrior, 
had been heard to boast of the deed. 


2Ouoted by Mrs. Custer in Boots and Saddles, p. 280. This 
account is nfirmed by a witness, Samuel J. Barrows, 
newspaper rrespondent, in the New York Tribune, 
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In support of his story he toted along 
Dr. Honzinger’s saddle which he 
claimed to have purchased from Rain-in- 
the-Face. General Stanley’s report of 
this news gathered a formidable tail of 
endorsements, but wisely brought no 
action. 

Early in December of 1874, General 
Custer at Fort Abraham Lincoln heard 
the same story about Rain-in-the-Face. 
He nowhere identifies his informant, 
but various unreliable accounts name 
Charley Reynolds. Lonesome Charley, 
a thoroughly competent and dependable 
white scout, was an educated and gen- 
tlemanly fellow, whose frontier skills 
and exploits were matched only by his 
extraordinary modesty and reticence’. 
The General first learned of Charley’s 
virtues when they served together on 
the Yellowstone expedition of 1873. The 
next year he engaged him as chief of 
scouts for his own Black Hills expedi- 
tion. From the heart of the Hills he 
made a daring solo ride of four days 
and nights through country swarming 
with angry Sioux to announce at Fort 
Laramie that Custer had found a para- 
dise with “gold in the grass roots.” But 
it is by no means certain that it was 
Reynolds who brought the news about 
Rain-in-the-Face to Fort Abraham Lin- 
coln. There is a suspicious similarity, 
for example, between Custer’s story and 
that delivered a year earlier to General 
Stanley by Johnnie Brughier. The lat- 
ter, incidentally, was still employed at 
Standing Rock. 

Regardless of how the information 
was acquired, General Custer dis- 
patched the following telegram on De- 
cember 7, 1874 to General Terry, com- 
manding the Department of Dakota, at 
St. Paul: 


I have received positive information today that 
one of the four Indians who killed Dr. Honzinger 
and Mr. Baliran on the Yellowstone the summer 
of ’73 is now at Standing Rock Agency. He has 
in his possession the government saddle taken 
from Dr. Honzinger’s horse and acknowledges 
that he took a large pocketbook from Mr. Baliran 
He belongs to Standing Rock Agency, has been 
there some time, proposes to spend the winter 
there drawing his food and clothes from the gov- 


ernment, and announces his intention to leave his 
reservation as usual in the spring and go on the 

















































warpath against the whites. As this Indian is but 
one of thousands who are supported by the Indian 
Department during the winter months and per- 
mitted to leave this reservation in the spring to 
engage in depredations, would it not be well, as 
there is no doubt concerning his guilt, to arrest 
him so as to determine whether a white man has 
any rights which a reservation Indian is bound 
to respect. 

Lest anyone conclude that Custer’s 
lop-sided conception of “rights” was 
unique, let it be said that the frontier 
imposed a sort of myopia which brought 
near-at-hand white rights into sharp 
focus while blurring distant Indian 
rights into oblivion. Curiously enough 
Custer neglected to name the “guilty” 
Indian. But the message leaves the 
impression that he is more indignant at 
the Indian Department than at the In- 
dian. 

The very next day General Terry 
replied with the following curious tele- 
gram: 

Send what you think will be a sufficient force 

to Standing Rock Agency, using, if necessary, a 

part of the garrison of Fort Rice and ask of the 

udjutant there his cooperation in the arrest of the 

Indian referred to in your dispatch. Should the 
agent refuse to take the action required of him 


by the recent instructions of the Commissioner of 


Indian Affairs, a copy of which has been for- 


warded you, or should the result of his actions be 

an escape of the murderer, you will cause a de- 

tailed report of all the facts to be made. 

Like an iceberg, this message con- 
ceals more beneath than it reveals 
above the surface. General Terry was 
a well-informed Department command- 
er, who had been a successful lawyer 
before the Civil War. Yet he is the 
first to apply the term, “murderer.” 
The charge was absurd; if killing your 
enemy in battle be murder, who could 
be more guilty than the general him- 
self? Furthermore, the arrest order 
was legally futile; no court in the land 
had jurisdiction over the acts of Indians 
in their own territory. Moreover, it 
was open knowledge that the Standing 
Rock Agency at that very moment was 
harboring another notorious Sioux 
named Brave Bear,’ one of the known 
murderers of the Delorme family the 





*New material on this interesting scout may be found in 
On the Trail of Lonesome Charley Reynolds” by John 
S. Gray in the Westerner’s Brandbook (Chicago), 14:57, 
1957 (Oct.). George Bird Grinnell’s recollections of the 
scout were reprinted in The Westerners (New York), 
3:49, 1956. 

* Material on Brave Bear, supplementing that found in the 
National Archives, is taken from the Bismarck Tribune, 
Tuly 8 and Dec. 30. 1874, Feb. 10 and Mar. 10, 1875, and 
from the Chicago Tribune, Nov. 16, 1882. 


“LONESOME CHARLEY” REYNOLDS 





preceding July 5th in the Red River 
valley, a long-settled region with or- 
ganized courts. Brave Bear was later 
to earn the dubious honor of being the 
first Indian legally executed in the 
Dakotas. Clearly General Terry’s pri- 
mary motive was not justice. On the 
other hand, he was an exceptionally 
benevolent commander, not given to 
the callous acts of a military tyrant. 
Why, then, should he order the arrest, 
on a trumped-up murder charge, of an 
Indian who could not even be brought 
to trial? 

Hints as to the answer may be found 
in the telegram itself. It reminds Custer 
of the recent instructions ordering 
agents to aid the military in arresting 
Indians guilty of murder who take 
refuge on the reservation. It explores 
the ways in which the agent might vio- 
late these orders. Then it cautions Cus- 
ter to cause the agent’s actions to be 
carefully documented. Maybe this is 
innocent routine; but it could also be 
a discreet communication of the means 
to trap the agent. It conjures up the 
interesting possibility that if the agent 
were to go so far as to frustrate the ar- 
rest he could be caught flagrante 
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delicto, while lacking a prisoner, ques- 
tions of guilt and jurisdiction would 
not even arise to mar the Army’s sweet 
innocence! 

We can know neither Terry’s real 
intent nor Custer’s interpretation of 
it. But we do know what action Custer 
took in response to Terry’s orders. He 
placed Captain George W. Yates in 
charge of a cavalry detail to carry out 
the arrest, giving him sealed orders 
with instructions to deceive that agent 
as to his real mission! What could be 
a more certain means of assuring the 
agent’s failure, not to say inability, to 
cooperate? It seems the stage has been 
set to plunge the unsuspecting Indian 
agent into hot water. 

On the 12th of December, 1874, while 
the mercury hid in the thermometer 
at 54 degrees below zero, Captain Yates 
assembled his detail on the snow-drifted 
parade ground at Fort Abraham Lin- 
coln. Grotesquely muffled against the 
sweep of bone-chilling wind, Charley 
Reynolds resolutely guided the detach- 
ment out onto the frozen surface of 
the Missouri River for the 70 mile 
march. Few of the troopers were to 
be lucky enough to return without 
frostbite. But let us hear the story as 
told by Captain Yates in his official re- 
port, dated December 16, 1874, at Fort 
Abraham Lincoln: 


In obedience to the instructions contained in a 
letter of the 11th Inst. from District Headquar- 
ters, I left this post with a detachment of the 
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Seventh Cavalry, consisting of First Lieutenant 
Thomas W. Custer and fifty men of Companies 
“F” and “L,” reaching Fort Rice the same day. 
I found there awaiting my arrival pursuant to in- 
structions previously sent from District Head- 
quarters, a detachment of the Seventh Cavalry, 
consisting of Captain T. H. French, commanding, 
2nd Lieutenant N. W. Harrington and fifty men, 
and Dr. Davis, Acting Assistant Surgeon, U. S. 
Army. With this command I left Fort Rice at an 
early hour on the morning of the 13th Inst., tak- 
ing the road to Standing Rock Agency. Having 
reached a distance of 20 miles, the distance desig- 
nated in my letter of instructions already referred 
to, I opened a sealed letter addressed to me and 
there learned for the first time, that the real 
object of the expedition was to affect the arrest 
of an Indian named “Rain Face,’ who had mur- 
dered, or assisted in the murder of Dr. John Hon- 
zinger and Mr. Augustus Baliran. Acting at once 
on the instructions contained in that letter, I sent 
my guide, Charley Reynolds, in advance to get 
such information regarding the whereabouts of 
“Rain Face” as he could, without exciting sus- 
picion as to the intention of the expedition, and 
that if the circumstances were favorable for the 
arrest of “Rain Face” that day, to return to the 
command before it reached the agency. Reynolds 
not returning, I knew I would be unable to ac- 
complish anything that night; I marched at once 
to the Agency at Standing Rock and went into 
camp. Shortly afterwards I received such infor- 
mation from two thoroughly reliable and _ re- 
peatedly tried scouts as led me to believe that if 
the object of my visit to the Agency were known 
to the Agent, Major Palmer, others also would 
know of it, and warning would be sent to “Rain 
Face,” and the object of the expedition would thus 
be frustrated I concluded therefore not to talk 





to the agent that night, but kept to my own coun- 
sel and to let after circumstances alone govern 
my movements. I learned that the Indian, “Rain 
Face,” had been at the agency that day. His 
band, “Uncapapas,’ was encamped about three 
miles below the agency and that night “Rain 
Face” was at a dance at an Indian camp some ten 
miles below. In collecting information, I learned 
for the first time, that a United States Marshal 
had visited Standing Rock only a few weeks be- 
fore accompanied by Captain V. K. Hart, Seventh 
Cavalry, and a detachment of nearly 100 men for 
the purpose of arresting this same Indian and 
others, and knowing how quickly guilty Indians 
took the alarm and fled, and how impossible it 
would be under such circumstances to accomplish 


my object, I concluded to mislead the entire Un- 
capapa band and throw them off their guard, and 
to this end I detached Lieutenant N. W. Harring- 
ton and about forty men with instructions to pro- 
ceed to an Indian camp about ten miles below the 
Agency, and there make enquiry for the three 
Indians who had committed the depredations on 
Red River. This ruse thoroughly and completely 
mislead the Uncapapas as to my intentions. It 
was their ration day for drawing fresh beef at 
the Agency and none of them had up to this time 
come into the Agency. But two hours after Lt. 
Harrington’s detachment had marched away from 
the Agency, the Uncapapa band commenced com- 
ing in, many of them making the enquiry, “have 
the soldiers gone after the Red River Indians?” 
\bout one o'clock, the Uncapapas having drawn 
their beef rations, hundreds of them came up to 
the Agency buildings and the Trader’s Store, 
and among the number “Rain Face” visited the 
Trader’s Store only to find Lt. Custer and five 
picked men, who arrested and disarmed him pur- 
suant to orders which I had previously given, 
counting on the very same circumstances which 
had already taken place. At the time “Rain Face” 
was arrested there were between 25 and 50 In- 
dians in the store. Of those in the store, many of 
them ran out and spread the alarm, while others 
attempted to rescue the prisoner by exhorting each 
other to fight. One chief went to the door and 
made a speech telling them that all had promised 
that they would never permit soldiers to take one 
of their number away as a prisoner alive, that 
now was the time to fight, that he was willing to 
die first in attempting the rescue, that he wanted 
all to close up around the soldiers, etc. Just about 
this time—this conversation having been repeated 
to me—I sent to the Agent, Major Palmer, my 
compliments to ask him to come over to the store. 
I thought that it would be as well for the Agent 
himself just at that time to inform the Indians ex- 
actly why this arrest was made and what they 
might expect if resistance was attempted; and 
knowing that there would be no troops left at the 
\gency after my command marched, and that the 
few whites (less than twenty in number) would 
be left to the mercy of several thousand savages. 
| thought it was the proper course for the Indian 
Agent to pursue to inform the Indians in a kindly 
manner that they had better disperse and go 
quietly to their camp and permit the law to take 
its course, but instead of coming over to the store 
he sent word back that if I wanted him I knew 
where to find him. It is but proper to add here, 
| am thoroughly convinced that it was only 
through the determined stand assumed by the 
troops that prevented a resistance on the part of 
the Indians which would have resulted in much 
blood shed. It being too late on the 14th, after 
arresting “Rain Face,” to reach Fort Rice on the 
same day, I remained in camp until the morning 
of the 15th and arrived at Fort Rice that after- 
noon, reaching Fort A. Lincoln today without 
loss or accident of any kind. 

Before closing this report, I desire to call to the 
notice of the District Commander the efficient 
services rendered by the guide, Charley Reynolds, 
who was untiring in his efforts to make the ex- 
pedition a success, and who contributed largely 
to that end; and I desire also to call particular 
note to the splendid conduct of John Bruer, a half- 
breed scout, who being employed as an _ inter- 
preter at the Trader’s Store, and at the risk of 
his life, with loss of his situation as interpreter, 
recognized and pointed out to Lt. T. W. Custer 
“Rain Face” and also furnished such evidence as 
will undoubtedly convict the murderer before the 
courts. 





RAIN-IN-THE-FACE 





In conclusion I desire to say that during the 
day of the 14th Inst. I observed that the Indians 
were splendidly armed with all kinds of breech- 
loading arms, principally Henry and Winchester 
Rifles. Charley Reynolds, my guide, counted in 
the band of Uncapapas alone, while the band was 
receiving fresh beef from the Agent, nearly five 
hundred breech-loading arms, and it is unneces- 
sary to add that all appeared to have plenty of 
ammunition. Indeed I was informed through a 
very reliable source that several white men liv- 
ing on the reservation sold the Indians all the 
ammunition they wanted, independent of all au- 
thority to the contrary, at about $5 per hundred 
rounds. 

No sooner had Captain Yates re- 
ported than General Custer rushed to 
declare a paper war on the Indian De- 
partment by telegraphing to General 
Terry a long message calculated to 
glorify the Army and indict Agent 
Palmer. He proudly reported that his 
troops surmounted every danger and 
difficulty in arresting Rain-in-the-Face 
while he was “carrying a breech-loading 
rifle of the latest improved pattern and 
loaded with ball cartridges.” In order 
to justify the murder charge against 
the prisoner, he found it necessary to 
revise history: “He confesses to have 
killed two men employed in a civilian 
pursuit, a railway survey. It may be 
claimed that this was an act of war, but 
the claim is unfounded, as not a shot 
had been fired or a hostile act per- 
formed until the murder was com- 
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mitted, and even if war existed, it was 
not with his band.” 

Having thus prepared his own de- 
fenses, Custer advanced to the attack. 
He repeatedly charged the Indian De- 
partment with coddling hostile Indians, 
as in the following typical example: 
“Rain-in-the-Face was arrested almost 
in the act of receiving his rations, thus 
illustrating what has so often been 
charged and so often denied, that the 
government feeds, clothes, and arms 
during the winter the Indians who 
make war on the frontier during the 
summer.” Turning his full scorn on 
the agent, he referred to the tense mo- 
ment, when Captain Yates sent for help 
in calming the enraged Indians, in the 
following words: “As a fair sample of 
the good faith of an Indian Agent in 
affairs of this kind, Palmer declined 
to come, sending a message in reply, 
that if Captain Yates desired to see him 
he knew where to find him.” 

Then follows the crucial charge of 
failure to cooperate. But apparently not 
until that precise moment had Custer 
realized that he had spiked his own 
guns. He found himself reduced to tor- 
tuous charges whose hypothetical na- 
ture he tried to cloak in vehemence. 
And in his frustration he layed bare 
his own utter lack of good faith. Here 
is what he wrote: “The officers unite 
in the statement that Palmer did not 
act as if desiring them to succeed ... 
They furthermore state that had they 
acquainted him with the precise object 
of their visit, he would have acted to 
defeat them. As it was, acting under 
my instructions, they gave out the im- 
pression that their object was to arrest 
three other Indians charged with mur- 
der. As a result, these three could not 
be found, but the man whose arrest 
was really desired was secured.” (Italics 
added ). 

This curious mixture of falsehood, 
hypothesis, and aspersion began its long 
journey through channels. General 
Terry was discreet enough to endorse 
it without comment, but General Sheri- 
dan in Chicago brashly demanded the 
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dismissal of the agent for misconduct. 
The Secretary of War, with undoubted 
delight, transmitted the document to 
the Secretary of the Interior. The lat- 
ter directed it down his own channels 
to Agent Palmer, asking for his version 
of the affair. 

In the meantime, back on the reser- 
vation, the Agent was trying desper- 
ately to cope with the wild Hunkpapas 
so violently aroused by the arrest. After 
three days he was forced to issue a 
call for troops to restore order. His 
call was promptly answered by Captain 
French and forty men from Fort Rice, 
who soon effected a semblance of quiet. 
While there the Captain learned that 
on the night of the arrest the Hunk- 
papas had swarmed to the camp of the 
Yanktonnais band to enlist their aid in 
attacking the soldiers and freeing Rain- 
in-the-Face. But Two Bears, the Yank- 
tonnais chief, refused to cooperate, and 
tried instead to cool off the hot-headed 
Hunkpapas. In this effort he received 
heroic assistance from Mrs. Galpin.° 
the full-blooded Sioux widow, famed 
and beloved throughout the Dakotas 
for the extraordinary benevolent influ- 
ence she exerted over her volatile 
tribesmen. 

An unexpected dividend from the ex- 
citement induced by the reappearance 
of troops on the reservation was the 
voluntary surrender on December 24th 
of Brave Bear, the murderer. His tribe 
had pressured him into giving himself 
up to the U. S. Marshal, who took him 
to Fort Abraham Lincoln for confine- 
ment in the guard house with Rain-in- 
the-Face. The latter was languishing 
there in chains, having been subjected 
to a grilling by Custer and his officers. 
Delegations of Sioux, led by Iron Horn, 
the chieftain brother of Rain-in-the- 
Face, appeared in full panoply to plead 
the prisoner’s cause and to offer them- 
selves as substitutes or hostages. Cus- 
ter was adamant, of course, but did 
issue, without authority, a permit to 


5 Mrs. Galpin’s role is also described in a letter of Dec. 26, 


1874 written by her son-in-law, Captain William Harmon. 
Ralph Meeker printed it in one of his series on Indian 
frauds in the New York Herald for July 9, 1875. 





BRAVE BEAR 





Iron Horn to leave the reservation to 
visit the prisoner. On February 6, 1875 
Brave Bear was given a hearing before 
the U. S. Commissioner at Bismarck 
and was held for trial, but Rain-in-the- 
Face appears not to have been accorded 
this privilege. Perhaps this was be- 
cause of the likelihood of his prompt 
release by the authorities, especially as 
Custer claimed that Agent Palmer had 
retained legal counsel for the abused 
prisoner. 


By February 6, 1875 Custer’s accusing 
report had finally reached the Stand- 
ing Rock Agency, for under that date 
Agent Palmer penned a rebuttal that 
was to turn the tables on his accusers. 
He began by disparaging the Army’s 
conduct of the arrest, stating that Rain- 
in-the-Face came into the agency in re- 
sponse to a dare from other braves and 
not because of the ruse of sending a 
detail on a diversionary march. The 
latter, he remarked, “returned without 
any prisoners, but entirely successful 
in exciting the Indians.” He implied 
that “some of the officers and a great 
many of the soldiers” were patronizing 


ae 


the trader’s bar when Rain-in-the-Face 
walked in and “the arrest was made, 
which was purely accidental.” Just to 
make sure that no military sore spots 
remained unrubbed, he satanically 
added the absurdly false observation: “It 
is true that many of these Indians are 
armed with most formidable weapons 
called needle guns which they have 
traded with Army deserters in exchange 
for Indian ponies.” 

To the charge that the Indian De- 
partment coddled hostiles in winter so 
they could depredate in the summer, 
Palmer offered the oblique defense that 
keeping the savages on the reservation 
was impossible so long as unauthorized 
persons, like Custer, issued them per- 
mits to leave. As to his conduct when 
Captain Yates called for help he pointed 
out with commendable restraint that 
“I was in front of my quarters, using 
my influence with some of the Indians, 
inducing them to retire to their lodges.” 
He might justifiably have asked how 
a lone civilian was to protect 100 armed 
soldiers, especially from trouble of their 
own making. 


Palmer refuted the key charge of 
non-cooperation by describing how the 
officers told him they knew nothing of 
their mission, since they were still un- 
der unopened sealed orders. He said 
he had not even heard until afterwards 
that three other Indians were sought, 
and hence could not have defeated this 
move had he wanted to. To the hypo- 
thetical charge that had he known their 
true object he would have frustrated it, 
he wrote disdainfully: “As they give 
no reason upon which they base their 
assertion, I consider it unnecessary to 
reply to it.” 

Having rocked his opponent with lefts 
and rights, Agent Palmer delivered the 
coup de grace with his final sentence: 
“The Indians were thrown into the 
wildest state of excitement by the 
troops and although I requested Cap- 
tain Yates to leave us some protection, 
he did not comply, but left the em- 
ployees and public property at the 
mercy of the infuriated Indians.” 
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While Agent Palmer’s countercharges 
were ascending civilian and descend- 
ing military channels, both parties to 
the paper war became involved in em- 
barrassments. Agency supplies and ra- 
tions for the Indians ran _ tragically 
short, a deficiency which the isolation 
of winter made it difficult to remedy. 
While his charges starved, Palmer heg- 
ged help from Army and _ civilian 
sources alike. Custer generously did 
his best to help out, but any relish he 
was disposed to enjoy at the agent’s dis- 
comfiture was soon tempered by his 
cwn troubles. On March 8th, Brave 
Bear, who was seriously ill in the Fort 
hospital, made his escape, “taking with 
him property of the U. S., consisting of 
three (3) hospital blankets, one (1) 
pair of slippers, and one (1) pair of 
overshoes belonging to a private party.” 
Neither demands on Agent Palmer, nor 
details sent out from the nearby forts, 
succeeded in retaking the fugitive mur- 
derer. 

Then, on the night of April 18th, 
Rain-in-the-Face, although chained in 
the guard house, also managed some- 
how to make his escape. One story 
claims that some grain thieves® whom 
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RAIN-IN-THE-FACE, shown here in this photo by D. F. 
Barry, outlived by many years the Custers whom he 
hated. But his story of morbid revenge has become 
overlaid with myth and legend. 





Custer had caught on March 26th and 
imprisoned in the guard house were 
rescued by their friends; out of pure 
generosity they laboriously filed 
through the shackles of a red varmint 
to free him as well! But there are per- 
sistent hints that the escape was en- 
gineered to relieve the Army of further 
embarrassment over holding a prisoner 
without charge. One thing is clear: 
Custer lost no time and spared no ef- 
fort in tracking down the escaped grain 
thieves with troops.’ Let us see what 
he did about his escaped Indian 

General Custer had long since with- 
drawn Captain French’s cavalry detail 
from the Standing Rock Agency, re- 
placing it with a permanent infantry 
detachment under Captain J. S. Poland. 
The latter reported to Custer that Rain- 
in-the-Face appeared on the reservation 
promptly after his escape and remained 
there for days before lighting out for 
Sitting Bull’s hostile camp. In accord- 
ance with Custer’s instructions, Poland 
made no move to effect a recapture. In- 
stead, he merely transmitted to the 
agent an order to seize and return to 
the military the fugitive who was stay- 
ing at “Slave’s camp on Oak Creek west 
of Grand River.” Palmer politely de- 
clined to act. 

Captain Poland reported two other 
interesting items. One was that “Rain- 
in-the-Face paid two horses for the 
privilege of killing the Indian who sold 
him the piece of circumstantial evidence 
against him, viz., the saddle.” The 
other was that local rumors insisted 
that Rain-in-the-Face had been aided 
in his escape by his guard, who had 
filed off his chains and waited until 
the Indian was safely over the river 
bank before sounding the alarm and 
firing at him. Many years later Rain- 
in-the-Face told a very similar story 


* This arrest of grain thieves in Bismarck by troops acting 
on Custer’s orders caused a little furor. See Bismarck 
Tribune for Mar. 31, 1875. 



























to his educated fellow-tribesman, Dr. 
Charles Eastman.® 


The bare and twinkling breech of 
the escaping Rain-in-the-Face had 
hardly faded into the night when Cus- 
ter discovered that his paper offensive 
had turned out to be something less 
than a blitzkrieg. On reading Palmer’s 
rebuttal he must have become furious 
at the way his scheme had backfired. 
He shouted for Captain Yates to come 
and prepare another report of the ar- 
rest to add to the collection of docu- 
ments. The Captain dutifully complied, 
accomplishing the singular feat of re- 
writing every word of his report with- 
out adding or subtracting one iota of 
information. At the same time the Gen- 
eral dispatched an orderly after Charley 
Reynolds to bring him in to give an af- 
fidavit. Here is the result: 

Personally appeared before me, Frank Inman, 
Notary Public, Fort A. Lincoln, Dakota, this 23rd 
day of April, 1875, Charles Reynolds, citizen of 
Dakota, who being duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says: 

He has lived in the Territory of Dakota for a 
period covering five years, has been employed as 
scout, hunter, and bearer of Army dispatches 
through the Sioux Indian country from time to 
time covering a period of more than three years, 
has also been employed as salesman in the Indian 
trader’s store at Standing Rock Indian Agency, 
Dakota, and by reason of his opportunities and 
experiences is thoroughly familiar with Indian 
habits and customs, knows the chiefs, head men, 
and others composing the Uncapapa band of Sioux 
Indians now living on their reservation at Stand- 
ing Rock, has visited said band in their camps 
and observed them whilst visiting and when 
thoroughly armed and equipped for hostile pur- 
poses; from his superior opportunites of seeing 
and knowing, positively states that he has never 
yet seen a needle gun in the possession of any of 

the Standing Rock Indians, or even observed any 
rifle or gun in the possession of said Uncapapa 
band, of a pattern now used by the U. S. Army, 
although it has been a part of his duty at times 
to notice and report the kind and class of arms 
vith which said Indians are armed. 

Deponent further states that the majority of the 
Sioux Indians living on their reservation at Stand- 
ing Rock and vicinity are most formidably armed 
with Winchester and Henry rifles, that the band 
of Uncapapas, he has particular reasons for know- 
ing, are armed with Winchesters and Henry rifles. 

Deponent further states that at the time Rain 
in the Face, a prominent Indian belonging to the 
Uncapapa band of Sioux, was arrested by Cap- 
tain Yates, Seventh Cavalry, December 14, 1874, 


*The recapture of the thief by Captain Tom Custer and 

) troopers is told by a witness, Joseph H. Taylor in 

his Frontier and Indian Life and Kaleidoscopic Lives, re- 
rinted 1932, pp. 284-5. 


*“Rain in the Face. The Story of a Sioux Warrior” by 
Dr. Charles A. Eastman, in Outlook, 84-507-12, 1927 
(Oct. 26). 


he saw that day the largest portion of said band 
while drawing their beef rations near the Agency, 
that the band on that occasion were thoroughly 
armed with Winchester and Henry rifles, and 
although being armed at the time, he did not see 
any kind of guns in the hands of said Indians, 
other than the kinds already described.” 


CHARLES REYNOLDS. 


Two days later, the fuming General 
composed at white heat his final en- 
dorsement—the last battle in a lost 
cause. Stung to the quick, he flung 
logic and reason, subtlety and temper- 
ance to the winds. In the desperate 
hope that he might win a new contest 
if not the old, he completely shifted 
the battleground; the original charge 
of coddling the Indians was reversed 
to one of starving them. Irrelevant 
questions, such as Indian arms, Army 
desertions, and the number of soldiers 
in the trader’s store received verbose 
attention. He inveighed against the 
agent’s evasions and half-truths, which 
scarcely matched his own. His argu- 
ments in defense of Yates’ withdrawal 
of troops from the erupting reservation 
supported the agent’s cause better than 
his own. Although no one could rival 
General Custer in leading a cavalry 
charge, he was all thumbs when it came 
to devious intrigue. But judge for your- 
self, for here is the verbatim endorse- 


ment: 
Hdgatrs. Fort A. Lincoln 
April 25, 1875 

Respectfully returned, inviting attention to the 
report of Capt. Yates, also the affidavit of Charles 
Reynolds, a citizen well known throughout this 
portion of the country as a man of highly hon- 
orable reputation and of strict veracity. 

The letter of the U. S. Indian Agent at Stand- 
ing Rock is made up of a tissue of glaring mis- 
statements, some of which are so palpably untrue 
that the greatest stretch of charity cannot war- 
rant the supposition they were made in ignorance. 
The writer of that letter knows, and the officials 
of that department who are his superiors ought 
to know, and probably do know, that not one in 
a hundred of the breech-loading arms now in the 
hands of the Agency Indians along this river were 
ever in the hands of government troops, nor were 
they obtained, as falsely stated, from men of the 
Army. The statements of this point contained in 
Capt. Yates’ report and the affidavit of Mr. Rey- 
nolds are strictly in accordance with the truth, 
and if the department interested has a single doubt 
upon the subject, behind which to shelter itself, 
the most convincing proofs can be obtained by an 
impartial investigation conducted by parties intent 
upon discovering, instead of covering up, the 
truth. It is a matter susceptible of ready proof 
that the statement of the Agent regarding the 
manner of obtaining arms on the part of the In- 
dians is grossly untrue and inexcusably, if not 
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intentionally, so. I have never seen a needle gun, 
or other breech-loading rifle of government pat- 
tern, in the hands of the Agency Indians, except 
those employed as scouts; but I have seen hun- 
dreds of Indians, belonging to the Standing Rock 
Agency and others along this river, armed with 
the Winchester or Henry rifle and well supplied 
with metallic ammunition. The entire story of the 
\gent regarding deserter’s arms, etc., is a fabrica- 
tion which lacks even the quality of plausibility to 
sustain it. Deserters would not go out of their 
way to reach an Indian Agency to trade arms for 
Indian ponies. There is but one company stationed 
beyond Standing Rock that is so located as to 
render it practicable for deserters to pass within 
the limits of that reservation in order to reach 
the nearest points of communication with the set- 
tled frontier. And if this entire company should 
march to Standing Rock and turn its arms over 
to the Agency Indians, the addition to the number 
of breech-loading rifles now in the hands of 
Agency Indians along this river would be com- 
paratively slight 

Even in unimportant particulars, the Agent 
seems incapable of governing his statements by 
the truth. For example, he states that at the 
trader’s store, when Rain in the Face was ar- 
rested, there were some of the officers and a 
great many soldiers, whereas Capt. Yates, who 
was in a position to know, states, and his state- 
ment is confirmed by others, that there was but 
one officer and five soldiers in the store when 
the arrest was made. 

Another evidence of the false light in which the 
\gent seeks to represent matters, is found in 
his reference to the permit given by me, of which 
a copy is enclosed. I gave the permit, but the 
Agent fails to state what he well knew, viz., 
that Iron Horn is a brother of Rain in the Face, 
and that the permit was given to enable him and 
others of his band to visit this post during the 
latter half of December to visit the prisoner, 
Rain in the Face, and to learn as soon as prac- 
ticable what disposition would be made of his 
case. If the Agent told the whole truth, he would 
have added that I have discouraged the visits of 
Indians to this post, and that I ordered a iarge 
delegation, composed of the principal chiefs of his 
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Agency, to leave this military reservation and re- 
turn to their Agency, informing them and their 
people that if found here again without authority 
in writing from their Agent approved by the 
Commanding Officer here, they would be ar- 
rested and confined in the post guard house. 
These are facts susceptible of proof. 

Capt. Yates acted prudently in not leaving a 
portion of his command at the Agency, as re- 
quested, for the reason that it was believed that 
the Indians intended to attempt a rescue between 
Standing Rock and Fort Rice, and the correct im- 
pression was that he would require all of his 
men to render his march to Fort Rice secure. The 
fear of the Agent as to attacks of the Indians 
upon the Agency, after the departure of the troops, 
were not realized. 

I regard the letter of the Agent as an evasion 
of the report he was called upon to make con- 
cerning the reflection upon his conduct. 

I do not hesitate to charge, and to be able to 
prove if called upon, that the Indians belonging 
to the Standing Rock Agency have been made, 
and are today, the victims of gross mismanage- 
ment, that the solemn faith of the government and 
the pledged agreements with the Indians have 
been broken, and that a fair investigation will 
develope the fact that, instead of living comfort- 
ably upon the bounty provided and paid for by 
the government, these Indians have for a long 
period been reduced to a condition of absolute 
want, but little better, so far as food is concerned, 
than that to which the Union prisoners were 
subjected in the prison pens of the South during 
the War 

With such a record it ill becomes an Agent of 
the Bureau to subscribe to unfounded charges 
against the Army, and endeavor to shift even a 
share of the responsibility for any portion of the 
present Indian management, as exemplified at 
Standing Rock Agency 

G. A. CUSTER 

Bvt. Maj.-Gen. 

Commanding 

This is the end of the real story, but 
only the prelude to the great myth 
that Rain-in-the-Face exacted a savage 
revenge on his captors at the Custer 
massacre. The legend is told in the 
sonorous rhythms of Longfellow’s cele- 
brated poem. It is also told in the 
blood-curdling prose of Rain-in-the- 

Face himself: ® 

I had sung the war song. I had smelt the 
powder smoke. My heart was bad. I rushed in 
and took their flag; my pony fell dead as I took 
it. I jumped up and brained the long-sword flag 
man. His blood and brains splashed in my face. 
It felt hot, and blood ran in my mouth. I could 
taste it. I was mad. I got a fresh pony and 
rushed back, shooting, cutting, and slashing. This 
pony was shot and I| got another. Then I saw 
Little Hair (Tom Custer). I remembered my 
vow. I don’t know how many I killed trying to 
get him. When I got near enough, I shot him 
with my revolver. I leaped from my pony and 
cut out his heart, and bit a piece out of it and 
spit it in his face. I got back on my pony and 
rode off shaking it 


And then Rain-in-the-Face rested! 





®* Condensed from the carnival spiel, “The Personal Story 
of Rain in the Face” by W. Kent Taylor in C. T. 


3rady’s Indian Fights and Fighters 
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The Second in a Series of Personal Vignettes 


About Montana’s Sanders Family From the 
Erudite Pen of Dorothy M. Johnson 


N THE LAST day of May, 1876, 

sixteen - year - old James Sanders, 
living in Helena, Montana, made a duti- 
ful entry in his journal. There had 
been heavy rain, snow in the moun- 
tains was three feet deep, and a boy 
had “perished on the mountains near 
Unionville today.” Jimmie Sanders was 
a great kid for recording disasters. 

The storm, he said, was the worst 
ever known in Montana; many bridges 
had been swept away and roads were 
in fearful condition. 

The next day he made a dead-pan 
entry about an event that must have 
absolutely delighted him: 

“Thu. June Ist. Studied some and 


SPRING 1961 


went to school. After schco! put all 
the Historical Society papers in some 
boxes as Papa has decided to let me go 
to the States with him in the morning 
and it made me very buisy [sic] getting 
ready.”’ 

A less dutiful boy than Jimmie would 
have let the Historical Society papers 
go hang while he rushed around town 
telling his friends the big news: “Hey, 
Papa’s taking me to the Centennial Ex- 
position and the Republican National 
Convention—tomorrow morning!” 

But Papa—Col. Wilbur Fisk Sanders 
—was president of the Montana His- 
torical Scciety (from 1865 to 1890) and 
Papa was a busy lawyer, so one of 
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James’s regular jobs was sorting papers 
to go into the now priceless archives. 
James adored his father. What Papa 
said, Jimmie did. On that great day, 
after school, he sorted the papers while 
Mamma ran herself ragged getting 
things packed for the journey from 
Montana Territory back to the United 
States of America. 

James started to keep a journal Jan- 
uary 1, 1875, and continued it for many 
years. He made notes of this momentous 
trip with Papa and later copied them 
in a manuscript book separate from 
his others. On its fly leaf he wrote: 

“Journal of James U. Sanders of 
Helena Montana Ty. for a trip to Ohio, 
The Centennial, Fortress Monroe, Ni- 
agara Falls and other points in America 
in the Summer of 1876. Book No. 6. 
June 2nd to Aug. 16th. Copyright se- 
cured 1878.” This volume, with several 
others of his journal, is now in the col- 
lection of W. H. Bertsche, Jr., of Great 
Falls. 

Even on ordinary days, James noted 
what time he got up and when he went 
to bed. So his entry on the day of de- 
parture starts off normally: “Got up 
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JAMES U. SANDERS, who became Historical Society of 
Montana librarian and a distinguished attorney, is pic- 
tured here later in his life. His youthful journals writ- 
ten in 1876 are the basis for this amusing article on his 
trip with his father to the “States”. James died in 1923 
at the age of 64 after he was struck by an automobile. 





at 5 o’clock and got ready to start for 
America and the convention and the 
Centennial and New York and Ohio 
and all places of interest.” 

His brothers Lewie and Wilbur (al- 
ways called Willie before, but today 
James was being formal) rode down- 
town on the coach. It left, bearing 
James and Papa, at half past seven, and 
at six that night reached Whitehall. 
They had supper there and took an- 
other coach at nine o’clock. James 
wrote: “At Silver Star at 12 P. M. did 
not sleep very well as the driver drives 
rather fast over the stones.” 

They changed drivers and coaches 
several times, and Papa pointed out 
the place where the family had camped 
at Horse Prairie when they came to 
Montana during the gold rush of ’63. 
There was no stopping overnight on 
the coach trip with Papa, but James 
says on June 3, “We slept very well 
having made a bed in the coach of 
buffalo robes and coat.” They passed 
over the Continental Divide and 
changed coaches at Pleasant Valley, on 
the Idaho side. There James bought a 
hat, having lost the one he started with. 
This one, he wrote sternly, would have 
to last until he got to Chicago. 

At the next stage station there was 
some excitement: “The horses began 
to kick and run while we were hitching 
them to the stage, they broke the har- 
ness and a colt kicked the stock tender 
right in the face with both hind feet 
but did not quite kill him but made 
him hop.” 

June 5, James was impressed by the 
Snake River and “saw where we came 
near being drowned in the river in 
Sept. 1863. Go through Portneuf Can- 
yon tonight.” James couldn’t have re- 
membered much about that near dis- 
aster when he was three years old, but 
Papa did. And Papa must have made 
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him shiver with tales about how fear- 
some a place that canyon had been in 
63, when road agents waylaid and mur- 
dered travelers there. Some of those 
murderers were hanged early in ’64 by 
Vigilantes at Virginia City, and Papa 
had been the Vigilantes’ prosecuting at- 
torney. 

James did not sleep well that night 
of June 5—scared, maybe, from the 
true stories about the bad old days— 
and about two in the morning he went 
outside to ride with the driver. “Passed 
Robbers Roost early,’ he reports. 
“Evervthing is torn down now around 
it.” This was not the Robbers Roost 
that still stands near Virginia City, 
Montana. The robbers of 1863 had more 
than one roost. 

Franklin, Idaho, was the end of the 
coach trip. There they “had a very 
good wash,” which they needed by that 
time, and James noted, “It seems good 
to see a R.R. again.” 

Next morning they packed some 
clothes to be picked up on the return 
journey and took a Utah and North- 
ern train for Ogden. There James felt 
he was right in the center of every- 
thing. He saw trains from Omaha, San 
Francisco and Salt Lake. He stared at 
mail being unloaded from faraway New 
Zealand—“about a car lode of it and a 





TERRITORIAL LEGISLATIVE OFFI- 
CERS were housed in this Virginia 
City building after 1865, when the 
capital was moved from Bannack. 
Wilbur F. Sanders was a Territorial 
leader and prosecuting attorney for 
the Vigilantes before the capital was 





finally moved to Helena. His uncle 
Sidney Edgerton, was the Territory's 
first governor. This historic picture 
was published in Volume 4 of the 
ontributions to the Historical S$ 

riety f Montana. 


fearful amount of silver bars and coin 
in boxes from California and Nevada.” 

At one stop they saw George Higgins, 
whom they knew; he was going to the 
Black Hills. Remember, this is 1876. 
Gold had been discovered in the Black 
Hills, and a lot of people wanted some. 
At Cheyenne, Wyoming, where the 
travelers had supper June 9, they saw 
“a great many Black Hills loafers.” 
Next morning they had breakfast at 
Grand Island, “an island in the Platte 
40 or 50 miles long which Congress 
gave to a man thinking it was not very 
large.” Papa knew all sorts of interest- 
ing things! 

At Omaha they bought tickets for 
the rest of the journey and saw John 
A. Creighton “and several other old 
Montanians.” Wherever they went, 
they ran into old “Montanians.” John 
Creighton had been a neighbor of the 
Sanders family when they lived in 
Virginia City. 

Young James liked statistics, espe- 
cially big numbers. He noted that they 
crossed the Missouri River on a bridge 
2.880 feet long that cost $2,500,000. At 
Council Bluffs they changed trains; “it 
took them some time to change the 
mail and silver and gold.” The train 
started, but “the mail and silver car 
looked weak,” so they put on another 
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and made two loads of the precious 
stuff that came out of the Golden West. 

James was impressed by Iowa: “Very 
pretty country it is so green and thickly 
timbered and such grain fields.” For 
conservative Jimmie Sanders, that was 
wild enthusiasm. Montanans were then. 
and are now, partial to Montana. But 
he had to admire Iowa, which was and 
is remarkably different. 

James was just about bowled over 
by the Palmer House, where he and 
Papa stayed in Chicago. That hotel. 
he wrote, was seven stories high and 
second only to the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco. “The office and dining rooms 
are immense and very fine walls with 
carved images on them. The floors and 
stairs are of solid marble. It is said to 
cost $2,000,000 and the furniture is very 
fine and cost $350,000 and there are 
650 guest rooms.” 

Papa. territorial delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention, received 
some bad news, which Jimmie duly 
noted. James G. Blaine from Maine. 
leading Republican candidate for the 
presidential nomination, had suffered 
a sunstroke while going to church and 
was “uncontius” for quite a while. The 
doctors were very much alarmed. June 
12 he wasn’t out of danger yet. Papa 
and James “called on Mr. Robert Lin- 
coln, son of the late President Abra- 
ham Lincoln he is a lawyer.” Papa 
knew important people and was a law- 
yer himself. That night they left for 
Cincinnati, with news that Blaine from 
Maine was a little better, able to talk 
and eat. 

And oh, the excitement in Cincinnati! 
They took their meals at the Burnet 
House, principal convention headquar- 
ters, “crowded with members of the 
convention and they are very excited 
all the time.” James went to a street 
rally for Blaine and heard some good 
speeches, including two by “smart 
colored men.” Mr. Blaine was reported 
somewhat improved in health. 


Tickets to the convention hall were 
selling for $10 on the street, but Papa 
had connections and got nine, which 
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JAMES G. BLAINE of Maine was a leading candidate 
for the Republican nomination when th>2 convention, at 
tended by Wilbur F. Sanders and son, was held in Cin- 
cinnati in 1876. Blaine caused his friends and supporters 
concern when he suffered from a sunstroke. (U. S. Signal 
Corps Picture, Brady Collection, National Archives.) 





he handed out to “Montanians,” includ- 
ing his boy Jimmie. Papa was on the 
Credentials and Resolutions Commit- 
tees. There were parades and fire- 
works, and a sky rocket came right in 
a hotel window. 

Six names were introduced in nomi- 
nation: Blaine, Bristow, Morton, Hayes, 
Hartraft and Conklin. Robert G. Inger- 
soll introduced Blaine’s name and made 
the finest speech James Sanders had 
ever heard. 

But Blaine didn’t get the nomination. 
On the sixth ballot, Governor Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes of Ohio was nominated 
(and later he won the election). 

After that, our “Montanians” went to 
Tallmadge, near Akron, to visit rela- 
tives, and James records an unlikely 
event. Col. Wilbur Fisk Sanders traded 
his stovepipe hat for James’s less im- 
posing headgear, and they clowned a 
little when they knocked on the door. 

They visited Uncle Sydney—Sidney 
Edgerton, who had been the first terri- 
torial governor of Montana. James’s 
father, Wilbur, was the son of Ira and 
Freedom Edgerton Sanders. 

























RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, governor of Ohio, emerged the 


Republican ‘dark horse” candidate at the 1876 conven- 
tion, becoming the 19th president when he went on to 
jefeat Democrat Samuel J. Tilden. He died at Fremont, 


Ohio, in 1893. (U. S. Signal Corps Picture, Brady Collec- 


tion, National Archives.) 





June 21, Papa and James reached 
Philadelphia. “Bought some _ clothes 
and washed and went and looked at 
Old Independence Hall where the 
Declaration of Independence was drawn 
up and passed and we saw Liberty Bell 
with which they proclaimed the news 
it has a bad crack. We saw the Original 
Dec’! of Indp. in a frame it is faded and 
John Hancock’s chair and desk and ink 
stand most of the members chairs are 
restored and a great many of their pic- 
tures.” 

What they went to Philadelphia for 
was to see the Centennial, the United 
States’ huge hundredth birthday party. 
But before going to that, they made a 
second reverent visit to Independence 


Hall and James saw “clothes that Wash- 
ington and other generals wore.” It 
was, he said, a very interesting place. 
(And it still is. When’I was there, I 
waited until the guard wasn’t looking, 
and then I touched the Liberty Bell. 
Touching couldn’t hurt it, could it? And 
it did me a lot of good.) 

After their first general look at the 
Centennial, James wrote ruefully that 
he didn’t see how he was going to take 
notes; it would be an endless job. But 
he did, and it was. He noted the meas- 
urements of every building (‘Machin- 
ery Hall is 1402 feet long and 300 feet 
wide’) and tried valiantly to list every 
single exhibit. It makes some of the 
dullest reading imaginable—unless one 
yearns to know exactly what the Cen- 
tennial was like. But this was a Great 
Opportunity, James U. Sanders realized. 
He dutifully listed and described. The 
lists must have bored him to distraction 
when he carefully copied them later 
into a bound book to keep for posterity, 
for his handwriting on those pages is 
positively reckless. 

On Sunday, June 25, back in Mon- 
tana Territory, a brief, momentous and 
still-argued-about event took place. 
George Armstrong Custer and more 
than 200 members of his command were 
wiped out by a coalition of Sioux and 
Cheyenne Indians. In Philadelphia, the 
proud citizens of the United States 
were celebrating the glory of a nation 
triumphant, while the Seventh Cavalry 
lay mutilated on the sagebrush hills 
along the Little Big Horn—trapped, de- 
feated and scalped by savages who 
never heard of Philadelphia. 
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But the Centennial went gloriously 
on, for the news hadn’t got there yet. 
On this day, James Sanders saw the 
Atlantic Ocean for the first time, at 
Cape May, New Jersey. He bathed in 
it, too, and “it was fine to have those 
waves take you away up and some- 
times cover you. The water is very 
salt.” Inland people know the ocean is 
salty, but the first taste of it is always 
astonishing. 

June 26, James went on with his in- 
terminable lists of what he saw and 
couldn’t hope to remember. He con- 
tinued for four more days, and like- 
wise on July 1, when he saw Emperor 
Dom Pedro II of Brazil and couldn’t be- 
lieve his eyes. “He had his fan, hand- 
kerchief and umberella [sic] all in one 
hand and looked more like a granger 
than an emperor.” 

The next day, our tireless sight-seer 
relaxed on an excursion boat down the 
Delaware River, but on July 3 he was 
hard at it again. July 4 there was a 
tremendous patriotic celebration — the 
one hundredth birthday of the Repub- 
lic, remember—and James copied down 
the whole program. President Grant 
couldn’t be there (what in the world 
could have kept the President of the 
United States away?), but Vice Presi- 
dent Thomas W. Ferry was presiding 
officer of the day. Richard Henry Lee 
of Virginia read the Declaration of In- 
dependence from the original manu- 
script, brought forward by the Mayor 
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WRIGHT P. EDGERTON, son of Sidney Edgerton, played 
host to the visiting Montanans at his home in Fortress 
Monroe in 1876. Later a _ lieutencnt-colonel, Wright 
Edgerton is pictured here as a West Point cadet. He 
served as a page in Montana's first Territorial legisla- 
ture, when his father was filling the frustrating post 
of Territorial Governor. (Picture from the Plassman Col- 
lection presented to the Historical Society of Montana.) 





of Philadelphia. It was a great day. 
and James enjoyed all of it, excevt per- 
haps the two-hour speech that he was 
tco far away to hear. “This has been 
the grandest celebration the world ever 
saw, I suppose,” he wrote. 

James and Papa went by train to 
“Washington City, D. C.” the next day 
and stayed in the very hotel where 
Henry Clay had died. And there, on 
July 6, they got the terrible news from 
Montana: 

“News in papers this morning of the 
death of Brigadier General Geo. A. 
Custer in a Sioux Indian massacre of 
his regiment of cavalry on the Little 
Horn River in Montana 3 or 400 miles 
east of Helena. Papa does not believe 
it yet for he thinks Muggins Taylor the 
scout and the first to report it has ex- 
aggerated it a great deal if they did 
have a fight. It is too horrible to be- 
lieve until further particular are re- 
ceived at Head Quarters.” 

Papa didn’t believe it, but it was true 
just the same. 

The same day James and his father 
attended the U. S. Senate’s impeach- 
ment proceedings against W. W. Bel- 
knap, accused “of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors while in the office of Sec’t 
of War.” Belknap was a fine-loking 
man, James noted. 

W. W. Belknap had resigned, under 
pressure, from the office of Secretary 
of War on March 2. Later that month, 
George Armstrong Custer (who de- 
tested him) testified against him in the 
impeachment proceedings and incurred 
the wrath of President Grant, whose 
brother allegedly had been taking juicy 
bribes from Indian traders along with 
Belknap. Because of his testimony, Cus- 
ter had a hard time getting away from 
the nation’s capital in time to join his 
regiment and keep his appointment 


















with destiny and death on the Little 
Big Horn.* 

July 7, Jimmie Sanders noted “news 
confirming the massacre of Custer’s 
regiment of 300 men on the Little Horn 
River,” and the sight-seers from Mon- 
tana saw some more points of interest, 
including Ford’s Theater, where Lin- 
coln was shot, the White House and 
President Grant’s stables. Next day 
they visited the mint and went into 
the East Room of the White House, 
which James decided was magnificent. 
He admired the chandeliers and mir- 
rors. That day, a very hot one, they 
set forth for Fortress Monroe on the 
steamer Jane Moseley, sailing down the 
Potomac. 

At Fortress Monroe they had a re- 
union with Papa’s cousin, Lt. Wright 
P. Edgerton. After more sight-seeing 
they returned to Washington. At the 
Smithsonian, faithful James went back 
to trying to write down everything he 
saw—bears, rhinoceros, hyena, fish, 
shells, birds, rabbits, egg of extinct 
giant ostrich, musk ox, electrical instru- 
ments, megatherium, skull of an Afri- 
can elephant, glyptodon, Himalayan 
tortoise, and other wonders. In the af- 
ternoon they went back to the Belknap 
impeachment trial. 

After James had written down that 
Arlington Cemetery contained the 
graves of 11,276 soldiers, the travelers 
left for New York in a sleeper July 11. 
He also observed that the house Gen- 
eral Lee used to live in was a very 
good building in its day but rather old- 
fashioned in 1876. 

July 12 our Jimmie wrote, “This is 
my birthday. I am seventeen years 
old, it is the first one I have spent in 
the States for ten years.” That day he 
and Papa arrived in New York and 
immediately started to see everything 
of interest, including several “Mon- 
tanians.” Several great men spoke at 
a Republican ratification meeting at 
Cooper Institute that evening, and the 


*You can read the details of this scandalous affair in Chap 
ter VI of Custer’s Luck, by Edgar I. Stewart, published 


by the University of Oklahoma Press in 1955 





WILLIAM WORTH BELKNAP, the embattled Secretary 
of War who resigned in 1876 when he was charged 
with malfeasance in office, is pictured in this National 
Archives photo. Born in Newburgh, N. Y. in 1829, 
Belknap served with the Union Army at Shiloh, Corinth, 
Vicksburg and Atlanta during the Civil War and in 
1864 was advanced to the rank of brigadier general. 
He was appointed Secretary of War in 1869. 


(U. S. Signal Corps Picture, National Archives.) 





news from the Little Big Horn was 
confirmed again. 

James wrote: “The greatest massacre 
there ever was since Braddoc’s [sic] 
defeat before the War. The Indians 
caught him [Custer] in trying to cross 
a stream and they were in water up 
to their waists when the Indians sur- 
rounded them and killed the last one 
of them but a friendly Crow Scout 
who hid in a hole and was able to come 
out and tell the terrible tale and all 
about the squaws as soon as the men 
were shot would rush in and scalp them 
and torture them. Custer’s and some 
of the officers bodies were the only 
ones that were not terribly multilated. 
I think the Indians will be killed within 
a year unless they cross the British 
Line [Canada] but I think Sitting Bull 
is confident since this fight that he can 
whip all the troops so he may stay this 
side of the line.” 

For “I think,’ read “Papa thinks.” 
Sitting Bull—discredited now by some 
writers as a leader in this battle—was 
the chief that Papa’s friends talked 
about. Sitting Bull did cross into 
Canada. 

The two “Montanians” stayed several 
days in New York, seeing the sights 
and the plays. “Papa and Mr. Merritt 
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went and saw Whitelaw Reid editor of 
the ‘New York Tribune’ to see about 
Papa’s getting an article in their paper 
about our country in reply to Mr. 
Hazen’s which called it ‘Our Barren 


Regions.’ He thought it was a little 
long and Papa will ‘boil it down’ first. 
They are interested in injuring the R.R. 
toward our country.” 

Papa and James took a Hudson River 
boat July 20 for Utica, and James con- 
scientiously listed the historical sites 
they passed, as well as “the smoking 
ruins of the Steamer Baltic which 
burned last night.” 

At Niagara Falls they crossed a 
bridge to Canada, and James noted 
that this was “first time I was ever 
out of the United States.” It was all 
very well for Montanans to speak, as 
they always did, of “going back to the 
states” or going to America: Montana 
was only a territory and its citizens 
felt put upon. But young James 
Sanders, when he set foot on the foreign 
soil of Canada, suddenly felt that he 
had been living in the United States all 
his life. 

Papa and James went on to Dun- 
kirk to see a cousin, N. T. Saunders. 
who spelled his name differently from 
the Montana Sanders clan. At his house 
they were happily surprised when Aunt 
Sarepta, who was Papa’s sister, stepped 
out from behind a door where she was 
hiding. 

They visited dozens of relatives and 
old friends for several days, and Papa 
took a few swipes with a scythe in a 
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“AUNT SAREPTA’” SANDERS, sister of Wilbur Fisk 
Sanders and the last of her distinguished generation, re- 


turned to Montana Territory with her brother and 17- 
year-old nephew after their trip to the Republican Con- 
vention and the Philadelphia Centennial in 1876. Sarep- 


ta Sanders spent 57 years in Montana, retiring in 1915 
ofter many years of teaching in Helena and Butte 
schools. She died in Akron, New York, in 1933. 





erain field to show how he used to do 
it when he was a boy. 

July 28, Papa and James and Sarepta 
left to visit Uncle Sidney Edgerton. 
They saw H. P. Rolfe, “who Mattie is 
going to marry a week from next Tues- 
day.” Mattie was Martha Edgerton, 
who did marry H. P. Rolfe and moved 
to Montana. After his death she mar- 
ried a man named Plassman. The by- 
line of Martha Plassman appeared on 
countless newspaper features concern- 
ing the history of Montana for several 
decades, later. 

Papa was trying to line up a teacher 
for the Helena school, which had been 
closed for nine solid months the pre- 
vious year, but one Marcellus Darling 
turned down the job in spite of the fine 
offer of $2,000 a year. Aunt Sarepta 
was interested, though. 

Sarepta was quite a girl—if she was 
a girl. She set out blithely on the long 
journey to Montana while afflicted with 
poison ivy. She and Papa rode on the 
cow-catcher of the engine over the 
“Wahsach” Mountains. (Readers in 
this diesel age may not know that a 
cow-catcher, or pilot, was a sharp-nosed 
affair on the front of a steam engine. 
put there to push obstructions off the 
track. ) 


At Franklin, Idaho, James noted that 
$38,000 in gold and a great deal of 
silver had just come down “from Mon- 
tana’s treasure.” The party left the 
railroad there and August 12 boarded 
the first of several coaches. “A mes- 
senger rode along with us on horseback 
through Port Neuf Canyon and scouted 
some for the coach coming down with 
treasure.” After a cold night in the 
coach they had breakfast and James, 
fond recorder of disasters, had a field 
day. 



















A man from New York was at the 
station, with his leg broken twice be- 
cause the stage had turned over. Dr. 
Glick of Helena, on his way to treat 
the injured man, reported that a reser- 
voir about six miles above Hot Springs 
had broken and drowned a woman and 
two or three men. 


At the next stop they changed horses 
at a tent because the stage station was 
under water. August 14 they crossed 
the Rockies into Montana and from 
there on had nothing but trouble. 


The two wheel horses went through 
a bridge, fell into the water and had 
to be unhitched. There was a terrific 
hailstorm, with stones as big as hickory 
nuts. The horses could not face it, so 
the coach stopped with the horses’ backs 
to the storm. After that the coach went 
through water up to the wheel hubs. 
Someone told the travelers that there 
had been a water spout in the moun- 
tains and a mining ditch had burst. 

All the bridges ahead had been swept 
away. So the driver got drunk, and 
under the circumstances this seems like 
a pretty sensible thing for him to do. 

At Silver Star the new team had to 
be whipped to get them out of the 
stable. At a large stream with the 
bridge gone, some of the passengers 
crossed on a fence while the drunken 
driver dashed across with the horses. 
Aunt Sarepta, that paragon who was 
so obviously cut out for life in frontier 
Montana, rode outside the coach and 
drove the team while the driver whip- 
ped the horses into a gallop. 

Five miles from Whitehall the team 
gave out entirely, and Sarepta walked 
to the station. Then the coach got 
caught in a mud hole, and after every- 
body got tired of beating the horses, 
the passengers pulled the coach out 
themselves. But the horses couldn’t get 
up the hill, and after the passengers 
hammered them, they simply lay down. 
So everybody walked to Whitehall and 
sent another team back for the coach. 

“This has been the worst day for stag- 
ing I ever saw,” commented James. 
























STAGE TO HELENA, parked near present Last Chance 
Gulch, is shown in this early picture from the Historical 
Society of Montana archives. It was on such a stage, 
buffeted by hail stones and high water, that the Sanders 
family finally arrived after a trip to the Centennial and 
the Republican National Convention. 





Aunt Sarepta stopped off at Jeffer- 
son City to visit Uncle Junius, and at 
four-in the morning, August 16, 1876, 
Papa and James were glad to get home 
to Helena. 

Indomitable Aunt Sarepta lived a 
long and useful life in Montana. After 
her arrival in Helena, she was duly 
examined by the school authorities as 
to her qualifications as a teacher. She 
taught there for several years, then 
moved to Butte where for many years 
she taught English and history in the 
high school. In 1915, thirty-nine years 
after she rode the cow-catcher and 
drove the stage coach, she retired. By 
that time she had charge of the high 
school library. 

Her death in Akron, New York, De- 
cember 1, 1933, was recorded in Mon- 
tana newspapers, but her obituary did 
not say how old she was. Fifty-seven 
years had passed since she went to 
Montana. She was the last of her gen- 
eration of the Sanders family. Her 
nephew, James, who became a lawyer 
like his father, died in Helena ten years 
before she did, from injuries received 
when he was struck by an automobile. 
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NTO THE eerie lantern light of Hell’s Half 
Acre stepped Crescent Sam, a scar-faced felon 


with murder and thievery in his past. Invited earlier 
to leave town, he now hurled a bitter challenge at the 
law. 

“I’m waiting for anybody that warts to send nie 
home,” he bellowed, and brandishing one of his .45’s, 
fired two shots at the moon. 

Then, 50 feet away, he saw a sight that should have 
made his blood run cold. There in another patch of 








stood Bill Tilghman, deputy U. S. mar- 


lantern lig 





shal assigned to keep order in the town. Reacting 
instantly, Crescent Sam fired the drawn pistol and 
reached for the other. The marshal drew in one con- 
trolled motion. The two shots split the night and 
Crescent Sam slumped to the ground. They laid his 
body, hands folded over the chest, just inside the 
Buckhorn, a tent saloon, and revelry went on from 
there 
It happened at Perry, Oklahoma, not long after 
the great land run of 1893 transformed Perry from 
unsettled prairie in the Cherokee Strip to a tent city 
of 40,000 

It was certainly no consolation for Sam, but he 
earned a measure of fame that hot September night. 
He lost one of the few authentic face-to-face gun 
fights in western history. Real life villains of the 


west engaged in no fast draw heroics. They killed 


from ambush. And the marshals of cities like Dodge 
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OLD WEST PROFILE 
Bill 
Tilghman 


The Story of a Real-Life Law 
Officer Who Was Prouder of 
His Detective Skill Than 

Of His Remarkably Fast Gun 


City, Kansas, tamed most of their adversaries 
with a slap of the heavy .45 gun barrel or a quick 
arm lock. Even this duel, had Sam known the prow- 
ess of his opponent, would probably have been called 
off. For although at least one fast draw is standard 
fare in TV westerns, few script writers would be 
bold enough to create in fiction a character like the 
real-life Bill Tilghman. 

Born the son of an army post merchant at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, in 1854, Tilghman became the man 
of his family at the age of 11, when his father left 
for the Civil War. At 15, he ventured into Indian 
lands in western Kansas, and at 19, he was an accom- 
plished buffalo hunter and marksman. Also at 19, he 
undertook his first assignment for the law, beginning 
a career that was to span 50 turbulent years. 

Before his death at 70, Bill Tilghman served as 
a hide hunter, army scout, deputy sheriff for Pat 
Sughrue at Dodge City for four years, city marshal 
of Dodge, horse fancier and racer, deputy U. S. mar- 
shal in Oklahoma Territory, marshal or police chief 


in several Oklahoma boom towns, captor of famed 


outlaws in Oklahoma Territory, special presidential 


agent to Mexico, and political figure 


In private life he was a rancher, breeder of fine 
cattle, hogs and horses, promoter of fairs and racing 
events, producer of a semi-documentary film about 
outlaws, and father of five children. A full story of 
shal of the Last 
Frontier, written by his widow, Mrs. Zoe Tilghman, 
and published by A. H. Clark Company of Glet 


his eventful life is told in a book, Mar 


dale, California. 

Why Tilghman never rated the fame that followed 
Wyatt Earp and Bat Masterson probably demon- 
strates the power of publicity, even when it’s bad 
Earp left Dodge City to become a gambler and fast 
gun. Masterson gave up the woolly west for a sports 
writing job on the New York Telegraph. A fiction- 
writing friend made his name a wild west trademark 
as hero of a series of preposterous pulp magazine 
stories. 

Tilghman, the equal of either man as a marksman, 
quietly became a student of the law, an expert de- 
“the public” 


tective, and an able businessman. If 


Montana the magazine of western history 


























LL TILGHMAN as a buffalo hunter is pictured (right) 
with a companion when he was abcut 19 years old 
and just beginning his 50-year career as a law en- 
forcement officer. Tilghman was such a diligent hunter 
that he three times wore out the bore in the rifle he 
noias. 
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didn’t know him, pioneer civic leaders did. Their 
pat answer for an astonishing variety of civic prob- 
lems came to be “Send for Bill Tilghman.” 

Even Tilghman’s youth reads like an adventure 
story. Although he knew Cheyennes, Kiowas, Arapa- 
hoes and Osages well, he narrowly escaped death 
at the hands of marauding bands at least twice. 
Once, in a turn of events familiar on TV, a lynch 
mob stormed a county jail to get him. A settler had 
been found stabbed with a knife stolen earlier from 
Bill. A trusting sheriff delayed the mob and a timely 
Indian raid saved him. 

Bill arrived at Adobe Walls, Texas, scant hours 
after the historic Indian attack, and there met Bat 
Masterson. He later hunted buffalo in partnership 
with Masterson, and served with him on the Dodge 
City police force. 

\t Dodge, he learned to handle the wildly cele 
brating cowboys, and got his first taste of detective 
work. He solved the murder of popular Mrs. Dora 
Hand by trailing down the antagonist of the man 
who had occupied her hotel room the week before. 
Bill guessed correctly that the bullet had been meant 
for the man. 

On a horse-stealing case, he trailed a thief to Texas 
and surprised him in a poker game. The Texas sheriff 
was astonished that Bill had gone to the trouble to 
secure extradition papers. “If he stole the hoss, why 
didn’t you jest shoot him?” he asked. 

In 1884, Dodge City made Bill city marshal, melt- 
ing down three $20 gold pieces to cast his badge. 
One of his first problems was “Mysterious Dave” 
who broke up a local prayer meeting. He threatened 
to shoot newly baptised members “so they can go 
straight to heaven while their souls are clean.” Run 
out of town by Tilghman, he swore he would get 
him. He returned with an arsenal of arms, but 
took a room with only one door. Bill and two others 
also on Dave’s list waited outside the single door 
until he came out and meekly surrendered. 

\ confirmed civic booster, Bill raced a string of 
horses at the Fair and Driving park, supported base- 
ball and boxing, and was one of the promoters of a 
Mexican bull fight, one of the few ever held in the 


United States. 





This second in our series of vignettes on West- 
ern history is reprinted from “The Link,” pub- 
lished by the Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany. It was written by William E. Keenan, an 
assistant editor of that publication and a veteran 
newspaperman. A gifted writer, Mr. Keenan 
is also an excellent photographer, recording in 
word and picture his many travels in the Rocky 
Mountain West. Our thanks to the publishers of 
“The Link” for sharing with our readers this suc- 
cinct digest of the life of a remarkable real-life 
lawman 
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The disastrous winter of 1886 tolled the death 


knell for the great cattle herds. Kansas was turn- 
ing to farming, and the great prairie was being popu- 
lated. Town boosting, with being named county seat 
as top prize, became the fashion. One of the boldest 
county seat episodes on record was led by Bill into 
the town of Cimarron, Kansas. Bill and his party 
loaded the county record books on a wagon early 
one Sunday morning and left for Ingalls in a hail of 
bullets 

After the run of April 22, 1889, Guthrie, Okla- 
homa, had 10,000 citizens and no main street. A 
citizens group engaged Bill to mark one out through 
the unyielding crowds. Bill hitched a team of mules 
to a double span of logs, then made a brief speech on 
the necessity of having a street. No one challenged 
him as he rode his horse ahead of the team straight 
west toward the railroad station, his Winchester 
cradled on one arm. 

In the hectic 15 years before statehood, Oklahoma 
Territory and its twin, Indian Territory, hid dozens 
of outlaw bands. Cowhands were no longer needed 
on the long drives. Proud of their riding and shoot- 
ing skills and disdainful of farming jobs, many turned 
to crime. The James boys, the Daltons, the Youngers, 
the Doolins, Belle Starr and others terrorized an eight- 
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state area in their time. Tilghman was among the 
U. S. deputy marshals who tracked them down. 

Like the marshals themselves, some of the gangs 
gained fame they didn’t earn. Grat Dalton’s gang 
lasted only 15 months before a badly bungled double 
robbery attempt at Coffeyville all but wiped it out. 
More dangerous and wily by far was the hard circle 
of men that followed Bill Doolin, a forme. cowhand. 
“Little Bill” Raidler, George “Red Buck” Weight- 
man, George “Bitter Creek” Newcomb, Charles Pierce, 
“Little Dick” West, Tulsa Jack, Dynamite Dick and 
Arkansas Tom lasted four years, with six killings 
and a long string of .obberies on their record. Bill, 
Heck Thomas and Chris Madsen were the deputies 
assigned to bring them in. 

An accidental brush with the gang almost cost Bill 
his life. Stepping at a ranch dugout after a trip in 
the snow, he was temporarily blinded. He had talked 
some moments before sense rather than sight told 
him he was covered. Showing no sign, he said his 
goodbye, turned and walked casually to the door. 
Outside, he made a dash for freedom. He had stum- 
bled into the entire Doolin gang, *hidden in bunks 
along the wall. Doolin admitted later that the mar- 
shal would have died in an instant if he had betrayed 
a flicker of recognition. 

Skirmishes with the law slowly reduced the gang. 
Bill and Deputy Steve Burke captured Cattle Annie 
and Little Breeches, girls who ran with the gang. 
Tulsa Jack was killed by Chris Madsen’s posse after 
a train robbery. Pierce and Bitter Creek were killed 
by former associates who hoped to collect the re- 
ward. Bill captured Raidler, second in command of 
the gang, in 1895, at the cost of a bullet through his 
hat. Probably his brightest moment, however, was 
his capture of Doolin. 


3ill captured Doolin alone, without fir- 


Typically, | 
ing a shot, through good detective work. Doolin 
was in hiding. During a seemingly innocent conver- 
sation with a woman Bill suspected of handling cor- 
respondence for Mrs. Doolin, he gained a clue to the 
hiding place—Eureka Springs, Arkansas. For the 
only time in his life, Bill affected a disguise. He 
donned a shining black top hat and a fancy cutaway 
coat. 

\t the spa, he spotted Doolin and planned a cap- 
ture. But his chance came sooner than he expected. 
\s he stepped into a bath house, he noticed one patron 
glance quickly at him over the top of a newspaper 
Doolin 
for a bath, and ducked behind a curtain. The dis- 


Bill announced grandly that he had come 


guise had worked. In a stride, he confronted Doolin, 
grabbing for his gun wrist as he held his own weapot 
to Doolin’s chest. 

“Don’t make me kill you, Bill,” he said, “and don’t 
try anything. I have this place surrounded.” It wasn’t 
until they boarded the train for Oklahoma City that 
Doolin learned Bill had come alone. 

There was a $5,000 reward out for Doolin, but 
Bill never collected. The fine print read “arrest and 
conviction” and within four months the crafty Doolin 
had escaped. He was killed by Heck Thomas a few 
months later. 
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In 1900, Bill ran for sheriff of Lincoln county, 
where his home, Chandler, was county seat. He 
won, and began a career of public service that was 
to bring him both distinction and frustration of a 
lifelong ambition. 

The bandit days were fading out, and after his 
sheriff service, most of Bill’s assignments were spe- 
cial. In 1904, he was a delegate to the Democratic 
national convention. Twice he accepted presidential 
assignments to make arrests in Mexico. He attended 
Theodore Roosevelt’s presidential inauguration and 
was guard and confidant of Charles N. Haskell, 
Oklahoma’s first governor. 

An assortment of people tried the cure-all phrase, 
“Call Bill Tilghman.” When friends attempting to 
make a movie of a man who could subdue wolves 
with his bare hands muffed the job, they called Bill. 
He found a way to keep the drama in front of the 
cameras, and eventually showed the film to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in the White House. In 1915, he 
made a second movie, “Passing of the Oklahoma 
Outlaws,” in which the few remaining Outlaws 
played themselves. For nearly five years, Bill kept 
the film before theater audiences. 

Tilghman was elected a state senator in 1909 and 
in 1911 was named police chief of Oklahoma City. He 
resigned two years later to accept what seemed to be 
sure appointment as U. S. Marshal of Oklahoma, the 
goal of his life. He had been given an unsolicited 
promise of the post because of his skillful electioneer- 
ing for Woodrow Wilson. Both Democrats and Re- 
publicans wrote praise of his ability as a law officer— 
rare qualifications for a patronage job—but the prom- 
ise was never made good 

Ku Klux Klan troubles split most of the region 
in the early 1920's, and Bill aligned himself against 
them. He suffered his only political defeat in the race 
for sheriff of Oklahoma County when he refused sup- 
port of the Klan. 

Tilghman often told friends he never took a chance. 
But a chance to him meant a situation Bill Tilghman 
couldn’t handle. On his terms, then, he was taking 
no chance on the night of November 1, 1924. Bill had 
taken the post of city marshal of Cromwell, an oil 
boom town. He had calmed down a rough element, 
and was on the trail of a ring of whiskey and dope 
peddiers. That night, while his deputies watched a 
dope cache, he talked with friends at a Cromwell 
cafe. A disturbance broke out across the street 
someone firing into the air and shouting obscenities. 
Starting across the street, he recognized Wiley Lynn, 
a federal prohibition officer. 

Bill grabbed Lynn’s wrist and held it up, sticking 
his own pistol in the man’s ribs. He shouted, “Some- 
one get his gun.” Before any of the spectators could 
act, Lynn drew a second revolver and fired twice. 
Tilghman died a few minutes later. 

A grand jury heard witnesses and indicted Lynn 
for murder. But when the case came to court, the 
witnesses had changed their stories or fled. Lynn 
was acquitted. He never again held a federal job, 
and eight years later he was slain by a state crime 
agent in a duel_that also cost the agent his life. 
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Footprints-Of-C.M.R. 


J. K. Ralston has been called “Montana’s Second 


Russell’’—but he dodges the issue, wisely and well. 


by Michael Kennedy 


OME WESTERN Americana enthusiasts in the past decade have become aware 

of the singular qualities, authenticity and muted, often delayed, appeal of the 
frontier-rangeland paintings signed “J. K. Ralston.” These western canvasses and 
murals — among the most exciting Montana contemporary works available to 
aficionados—are the work of a pleasant, lean, lanky, 65-year-old (but amazingly 
youthful) descendant of pioneers, James Kenneth Ralston of Billings, Montana. 


Although his style is original and 
lower-keyed, Ralston’s art (when dis- 
covered) inevitably comes in for com- 
parison with that of Montana’s accepted 
master, Charles Marion Russell. 

There will be no attempt here to 
either analyze or compare these re- 
spective cowboy artist talents other 
than to say that both Ken Ralston and 
Charley Russell possessed strong talent, 
pure artistic integrity, and that they 
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knew, loved and conscientiously de- 
picted their region and its fabulous bo- 
nanza of exciting history. Both painted 
with head, heart, and style. In learn- 
ing of Ralston’s pioneer parentage and 
in analyzing even the sparse sampling 
of his art possible to reproduce on these 
few pages, one will readily discern both 
commonality as well as differences be- 
tween Ralston and Russell. Despite the 
mixed metaphor, Montanesque-twang 
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“FEED FOR THE RIDERS” 


and my rough use of French I say “Vive 
le difference,’ and leave it at that. 
Reams have been written about the in- 
comparable C.M.R. Not nearly enough 
is known about Ken Ralston, the all- 
western man, the artist, or his able art. 
This, I hope, will be regarded as the 
“Year-of-the-Ralston Discovery!” 

Ken Ralston paints both present-day 
Montana and the Old West the way old 
timers and natives like to see it painted. 
He was around early enough to see 
some of the true Montana open-range 
cow outfits still working in the original, 
rawhide, way. He grew up on two 
working cattle ranches in the Indian 
Summer of the stock business. This 
slow-talking, gifted Montanan is one 
of the few living Western painters who 
actually saw, rode, loved and knew the 
true open range. The lore of his can- 
vas is faithfully drawn from life—not 
as the romanticists imagine it is or wish 
it to be—but as it really was. 

Ken’s experience stems from a re- 
markable heritage. His father, William 
R. Ralston, and his grandparents, Sam- 
uel F. and Mary Gregg Ralston, were 
Montana pioneers of the earliest vin- 
tage. Ken has heard his grandmother 
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relate how his father learned to walk 
by toddling around the water keg when 
their harried emigrant wagon train 
made furtive camp on the Great 
Plains. These grandparents left Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, for the wilderness 
of Pike’s Peak, Colorado, in 1859. 
Before that, a maternal great-grand- 
father, Jacob Gregg, had come as a 
boy with his parents from Kentucky 
(by way of Illinois) to Missouri, in 
1812. Later, as sheriff, Jake Gregg sum- 
moned the first Missouri Territorial 
jury. They sat under the dense shade 
trees where the old courthouse at Inde- 
pendence later stood. Jake Gregg was 
one of the early traders travelling to 
the early Spanish settlement of Santa 
Fe. His younger brother, Josiah Gregg, 
who also hit the Sante Fe trail in search 
of health, fortune and adventure, is 
now widely known as the author of 
that classic Commerce of the Prairies 
(republished by University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1954) and is the subject, 
as well, of the new two-volume Diary 
and Letters of Josiah Gregg (ably 
edited by Maurice Fulton, with a bio- 
graphical sketch by Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner Paul Horgan). The Ralston western 
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heritage, alone, is singularly impressive: 

After a four-year stay in Colorado, 
the senior Ralstons left, in 1863, for 
the new gold strikes around Florence, 
Idaho Territory. Before they arrived, 
however, the Idaho bonanza fever had 
died and the latest hot spot was ad- 
judged to be Alder Gulch, in Montana. 
They had to wait out the winter be- 
cause of deep snow in the mountains 
and so they did not reach the raw, 
thriving mining camp of Highland City 
until July 4, 1864. (Highland, as any 
Montana history buff knows, was one 
of the gold camps that has long passed 
out of existence, whereas once ghost- 
like Virginia City is the only one of 
several such nearby camps which still 
clings, precariously, to life.) 

Following the fabulous Montana Ter- 
ritorial gold strikes, the Ralston family 
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migrated north, from Alder Gulch to 
Last Chance Gulch, in 1865; then to 
Nelson Gulch and Lincoln Gulch and 
finally to Silver City. Later they lived 
in Helena, where Samuel Ralston oper- 
ated a meat market and livery stable. 
The meat market, as it had with Con 
Kohrs earlier, led Sam Ralston into the 
cattle business. He soon established one 
of the early ranches in the Prickly Pear 
valley, about two miles out of the can- 
yon, but within distant sight of the rich 
placers of Last Chance. 

J. K. Ralston’s father, Will, attended 
the first school in Helena (known as 
the Coram School because it was con- 
ducted by a professor bearing that 
name). Among Will’s classmates and 
boyhood friends was the pioneer char- 
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acter, State Historian and Librarian, 
the late Dave Hilger. 

Following a later quartz-gold strike, 
the Ralstons, in 1876, built the first 
home in what was to become Tommy 
Cruse’s amazing, colorful camp of 
Marysville, about eighteen miles from 
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Helena. The house, by the way, is still 
standing and the town, it is claimed, 


was named for grandmother Mary 
Gregg Ralston. 

In 1878, restless Will Ralston, in 
search of a wider, less populated range, 
went to old Chouteau County to locate 
a ranch in the Blackfeet Indian strong- 
hold near Choteau (or Old Agency as 
it was known then). In 1883, on a 
visit to the parental home at Marys- 
ville, Will met Ellen Mathewson who 
had come out from Minnesota to visit 
a sister. In 1885 they were married. 

James Kenneth Ralston, the youngest 
of this family of five children, was born 
on the ranch near Choteau, on March 
31, 1896. 

When Ken was about a year old, the 
family moved to Spokane. His father, 
who had inherited gold fever, sold the 
ranch. He would try his luck, with 
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hundreds of others, in the various ru- 
mored and real strikes around Spokane 
and in British Columbia. The family 
lived for a time in Rossland, B. C., be- 
fore returning to Spokane some six 
years later. 

While in the gold camps of British 
Columbia, Will Ralston became ac- 
quainted with F. Augustus Heinze, the 
Montana Copper King of Butte, but 
none of that mining fortune rubbed off. 
By 1903, with the mining excitement 
beginning to fizzle out, Will Ralston 
became general manager of Heinze’s 
Flying U ranch, near Choteau, which 
Heinze had purchased from the original 
owners. The family, including the 
artist-to-be, were speedily returned to 
Montana and the Flying U ranch. 

That fall, when it was time for school 
to start, the family moved to Helena 
again. The first few days they stayed 
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at the storied old Grandon Hotel. Then 
Will rented a nice house on the fashion- 
able west side (near the foot of Mount 
Helena) at the extreme end of Gilbert 
Street. This was known, at the time, as 
the Golf Club House. The older chil- 
dren who were in high school had to 
walk across town. The fortunate young- 
er ones attended the Hawthorne School, 
only a few blocks away. 

Ken Ralston, as the baby of the 
clan, received his first formal art in- 
struction at the old Hawthorne School. 
Miss Mamie Wheeler was general art 
instructor for the Helena public schools 
at the time. There was another teacher, 
Miss Stoles, who was a very good artist 
in her own right. She, too, encouraged 
young Ralston in these early academic 
attempts at drawing and art. 

In Ken’s own words, “I never go into 
the State capitol building (in Helena) 
but what it takes me back to those kid 
days in the fall of 1903; for it was at 
that time that I toured the new build- 
ing for the first time. This impressive 





structure had just been open to the 
public. I remember how impressed we 
were by its marble and stone grandeur 
and its many paintings. I remember, 
too, father taking us boys into the old 
California Wine House on Main Street 
to see Russell’s pictures, and to see the 
wax dog team which he had modeled 
(now in the State Historical Society 
Museum) there.” 

In the meantime, father Will Ralston 
had left F. Augustus Heinze’s Flying 
U Ranch. Early in 1905, the old urge 
struck and Dad travelled to Eastern 
Montana to put together a new cow out- 
fit for the Tatum Family of Helena. 
The plan was to locate and purchase a 
good-sized ranch spread and to stock 
it with about three thousand head of 
cattle. Eastern Montana was still rela- 





tively open at that time with many ac- 
tive cattlemen from the western part 
of the state having gone there to cash 
in on this last great domain of open 
range, stock water and unspoiled native 
grass. The country north of the Mis- 
souri river was still predominantly 
Sioux and Assiniboine Indian reserva- 
tion land, but the south side was, gen- 
erally, wide-open “free” range. 

Will Ralston located this ranch on 
the south side of the Missouri river on 
Charlie Creek. It had been part of the 
former holdings of the Shaw Sheep Co., 
now defunct. It was in what was then 
Dawson County, with pioneer Glendive, 
one hundred miles away, the county 
seat. Only three counties composed 
most of eastern Montana at that time: 
Custer on the south, Dawson in the 
center, and Valley on the north. Daw- 
son’s east border was the Dakota line, 
the west border was the Musselshell 
river; on the north was the Missouri 
river and on the south the range ex- 
tended to the Yellowstone river. 

The new Tatum holdings consisted 
of two completely built up ranches, 
with corrals and typical early-day 
buildings of crude cottonwood logs. 
One was on the Missouri river. The 
other, the home ranch, was about three 
miles up Charlie Creek. These, together 
with about eighty head of horses and 














the same number of cattle, were in the 
original transaction handled by Dad 
Ralston; but there was no land pur- 
chased since the country at this time 
was unsurveyed. It was open range, 
public domain belonging only to Uncle 
Sam; no one could lease or give title 
to any of it, but the man who was 
tough and able enough to take it could 
use it! 

Will Ralston spent the summer of 
1905 in the vicinity of Cascade, (nearby 
was Charlie Russell’s favorite Square 
Butte) and the area between Hound 
Creek and Ulm, buying cattle to stock 
the new ranch with sturdy critters 
which were to wear the Capital P 
brand. At Cascade (where CMR met 
and married his beloved Nancy) Will 
Ralston purchased a string of horses 
from the famous old NS horse ranch. 
This would be the Tatum remuda. 

In the spring of 1906 the Will Ral- 
ston family, late of Helena, stepped off 
a Great Northern train at the little way- 
station of Brockton. There was no 
town there at that time, just the clap- 
board one-room station house. The 
family crossed the Missouri river which 
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was then in flood, in row boats, for 
their initial introduction to the new 
land along the Big Muddy. 

In the years following, Ken was to 
know well this majestic, tempestuous 
(and sometimes wanton) Missouri river, 
and all its whims. It was several years 
before a nearby ferry could be estab- 
lished. Lewis and Clark in 1805 worked 
no harder dragging their supply boats 
up river than did the ranchers of a cen- 
tury later, bringing their vital ranch 
supplies across the Big Muddy in row 
boats. 

“The first goal for the ranchers was 
to find an Indian willing to haul the 
goods down to the river bank, or as 
near as possible because of fallen trees 
and ever-present ponds of water in the 
brush,” Ken Ralston recalls. “Then the 
loading of the boats, rowing or pulling 
them against the mighty current in the 
high water, dodging dangerous snags 
or caving banks, wading knee deep in 
mud, and, if the wind was up, facing 
the harsh sandstorms along the banks 
which raised on the dry sand bars. 
Finally at last we often found ourselves 
carrying the stuff on our backs, out to 
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the wagon that had been brought into 
the river as far as it could go without 
getting bogged in the quicksand. This 
was a rich new experience for me and 
my family,” says Ken. 

“An advantage to being on the south 
side of the river was that it usually 
held off the numerous prairie fires 
started by Jim Hill’s Great Northern 
locomotives which—like Blackfeet burn- 
ing the Crow buffalo range in years 
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gone by—spread destruction across the 
range country. There were instances, I 
recall, when a high wind, carrying 
burning driftwood, pushed such fires 
across the wide Missouri itself. Al- 
though not so often as on the Indian 
reservation (Fort Peck), prairie fires 
did get started on the south side as 
well,” continues Ken. 

Among his many able subjects de- 
picting authentic life on the open range, 




















of the highlights ot the history of the colorful Big Horn country. Enlargements in full cc 
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DERS COMING INTO THE BIG HORN VALLEY. 
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EMIGRANTS ON THE BOZE) 


THE CROWS HUNTING BUFFALO BEFORE THE WHITE MAN CAME. 





ents in full color of these highlighted events appear here and on pages 36 and 37. 





THE STEAMER “FAR WEST” ON THE BIG HORN RIVER. 


N THE BOZEMAN TRAIL. 


MANUEL LISA'S TRADING POST ON THE WEST BANK OF THE BIG HORN RIVER. 








Ralston has since painted roundup 
crews fighting prairie fires. A few 
years ago he presented to the Yellow- 
stone County Museum at Billings a 
chain fire drag—one of the few such 
relics still in existence—which was used 
to fight many of the prairie fires be- 
tween the Yellowstone and Missouri 
rivers in eastern Montana. He himself 
has helped pull this drag by his sad- 
dle horn. 

Shortly after his family’s arrival at 
the Capital P, Ken Ralston saw for the 
first time a large, old-school, open-range 
roundup outfit in action. This was the 
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“All the beef herds shipped from 
this part of Montana’s cowland were 
trailed to the Missouri River, then 
swum across at the old Spurgeon cross- 
ing. They would be penned at the Great 
Northern stockyards in the then raw 
cowtown of Culbertson to be loaded out 
for Chicago—where all Montana cattle 
were shipped in those days,” Ken re- 
calls. Then he continues: 

“The winter of 1906-07—our first one 
in the country—was one of the most 
severe ever seen on the Eastern Mon- 
tana ranges. Many old timers who went 
through both ‘hard winters’ believe this 
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Illustration for “Call of the Roundup” from “Rhymes of a Cowboy” by J. K. Ralston be 


Pot Hound Pool, an early association of 
eastern prairie cattle outfits. Their 
wagons worked the vast range triangle 
from the Missouri river to Burns Creek 
near Glendive and from the Yellow- 
stone on the east to the often-dry Red- 
water on the west—approximately 200 
square miles of alkali, grass and prairie 
dog-infested range. The famed old Pot 
Hound Pool was composed of seven out- 
fits, the Capital P being one. Such 
fabled outfits as XIT, HS, CK, and 
others, sent reps out with the Pot 
Hound. Artist Ralston’s impressions as 
a 10-year-old were gained while visit- 
ing this salty roundup camp, sometimes 
going out with the riders on an early 
circle and more frequently in “hawking 
and wrangling” or helping to hold up 
herd. 
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was worse than the terrible one of 
1886-87. The winter of ’06-’07 set in 
early in November. As it progressed 
the snow speedily became deep and 
crusted. A lot of range cattle had 
drifted in along the river not far from 
our ranch. Before long they were starv- 
ing. Among them were many longhorn 
Mexican steers, branded X on boti 
hips, belonging to the XIT. They were 
so gaunted-up that their bellies ran a 
straight line from briskets to flanks. 
A small man’s belt could have gone 
around them. 

“The starving cattle had trails beaten 
in the snow. With big steers usually 
in the lead, they would work their way 
cut to the ridges where the wind might 
have uncovered a little poor grass. They 
would string sadly by, not far from 




















the ranch, in the mornings. Then the 
poor critters would come down off the 
ridges about sundown, seeking some 
shelter for the night from the cold, 
fierce wind. Often, one or two would 
be left behind, bogged in the drifts. I 
remember seeing the old Assiniboine 
and Sioux Indians from the reservation 
coming across the frozen Missouri to 
skin the dead cattle for beef and hides. 
The winter roundup finally got around 
to pick up what few live ones were 
left,” according to Ken. 

During these early years, young Ral- 
ston worked at the home ranch, riding 
and doing the many chores that needed 
doing. He attended school at Culbert- 
son, some 20 prairie miles away. At 
seventeen he took a job herding horses 
for a neighboring rancher. 

“Some of the old mares were ridge 
runners and resented being under 
herd,’ Ken remembers. “They were 
continually trying to take their little 
bunch and get away. To hold them 
meant riding most of the time at a 
lope and often at a dead-run, to turn 
back a bunch of these wild fillies. I 
had five good saddle horses in my 
string and I really used them—or they 
used me,” Ken says, with his broad 
smile glowing. 

“By now,” he continues, “this part 
of the country was settling up. The 
old Pot Hound Pool had quit running 
a wagon. The few big cow outfits left 
were mostly west of the Redwater— 
from the Little Rockies to Powder river. 
I rode a short while for the CK—their 
headquarters was on Prairie Elk creek. 
I rode for the 79—their home ranch was 
near the head of the Big Dry. Both 
were true-blue early-day Montana cow 
outfits, still operating in the same old 
way. 

“IT was with the 79 wagon, in the 
Porcupine country north of Forsyth, 
when a rider came into camp bringing 
news of the outbreak of World War I. 
In 1917 I rode for a horse outfit north 
of Glasgow, gathering the scattered 
remnants of what had not long before 
been a much larger herd. In the fall 


ON HERD,” drawn for Lloyd Folkestad. 


I went with a cattle train to Chicago, 
enrolled at the Art Institute, with my 
mind made up to be an artist instead of 
a cowboy—if I could!” 

This art training was of short dura- 
tion—one winter. In the spring of 1918 
Ken Ralston enlisted in the U. S. Army, 
signing up for light horse artillery. As 
is the way with things military, he 
wound up as a machine gunner in the 
8th Division Infantry. Even here, 





POT HOUND REMUDA for Spring roundup on Charlie 
Creek, Eastern Montana, 1906. Below, a postcard draw- 
ing made for Ralston’s close friend, Lloyd Folkestad. 


though, there was some livestock. Most 
World War I officers had saddle horses, 
and mules were required to pull the 
infantry gun carts. Later, on detached 
service, Ken was sent to a remount de- 
pot to learn the art of packing mules. 
On the wall of his Billings studio hangs 
a certificate which reads: “Training 
School for Packers, 8th Div. Reg. Army, 


‘Remount Depot No. 332, Camp Fre- 


mont, California. Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency. James K. Ralston has com- 
pleted the prescribed course for pack- 
ers—Has passed a Satisfactory examina- 
tion and is qualified to perform the 
duties of a packer. Class standing: Ex- 
cellent. Signed, Robt. Noble, 1st Lieut. 4 
QMC.” 

In October, 1918 the 8th Division 
started east across the continent, headed 
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for France, with the port of embarka- 
tion quarters at Camp Mills, Long 
Island. Then the division was split in 
two. About half of the 8th was on 
each side of the Atlantic when rumors 
of peace began to circulate. Then the 
Kaiser’s War was over. Ralston—in the 
second half of his division—boarded a 
troop transport and rolled around out 
to sea. But he never got to France. His 
outfit landed at Norfolk, Virginia. 

Following his Army discharge, Ken 
went back to the home ranch in Mon- 
tana. In the fall of 1919, after helping 
Dad ship their cattle, he rode for the 
Morgan outfit on the north side of the 
river. In the fall of 1920 he sold his 
own cattle, (which had run with his 
father’s), going with them to Chicago, 
again, on a cattle trip. He re-enrolled 
at the Art Institute, staying there until 
the spring of 1921. 

The artist had not yet emerged from 
the adventurer. After his return home, 
Ken asked a friend to accompany him 

























































GEORGE A CUSTER, accompanied by his adjutant, Lieut. 
Cook, just before the battle. From the. Ralston historic 
mural in the Big Horn County State Bank, Hardin, Mont. 


on a pack and saddle horse trip he had 
long wanted to make, some 500 miles 
across country, to Yellowstone Park. 
They rode through Billings, where they 
camped one night on the outskirts, roll- 
ing out their beds and staking out the 
four horses in what is now Pioneer 
Park. 

They continued up through the rug- 
ged Stillwater country, over the high, 
rugged country to Cooke City, and then 
into the Park. Here they stayed until 
October 15. Ken Ralston, with his two 
horses, came back alone, circuitously, 
by way of Sylvan Pass and Cody. He 
rode back into the home ranch corrals 
about the 10th of November, 1921. 





In 1922, Ken and his brother Bill 
gathered horses on the range for J. S. 
Day, owner of the old DT, south of the 
river across from Culbertson. Pulling 
into the home ranch about the first of 
July, they picked up two other com- 
panions to go to the Fourth of July 
“Stampede” at Miles City. The four- 
some rigged up an old Buick with a 
camp outfit, stocked it with grub and 
various beverages, and took off in a 
cloud of dust. At a dance in Miles one 
night, J. K. met a winsome lass who 
was attending summer normal school 
there. Whether he pulled some strings 
with the local school board, Ralston 
does not say, but miraculously that 
same girl taught the school near the 
Ralston ranch the following winter. In 


his own words, “I had a top saddle 
horse and kept a good trail broken up 
to the schoolhouse and to the ranch 
house where she stayed.” 

And he continues: “Along in Janu- 
ary there came a sudden thaw. Then 
the country froze up in a sheet of ice, 
with patches of snow in the low places. 
One night, returning home from friend 
teacher’s boarding place, riding into a 
spitting snow from the north, my horse 
suddenly hit a patch of frozen snow, 
with a big hole underneath. He lost his 
footing and went down, falling so 
quickly that there was no chance to 
get clear until he turned over on his 
side. When I finally kicked clear and 
got up, I knew something was wrong. 
My right foot swung about like a ball 
on a string. (It turned out later that 
both bones had been snapped straight 
off above the ankle and the ankle was 
out of joint). I crawled about half a 








Above, an early Ralston drawing. Below, right, is an- 
her portion of the Big Horn County State Bank mural 
in Hardin, depicting two free trappers braving the 
reacherous rapids of the Big Horn Canyon. 


mile over the frozen ground to the near- 
est house, aroused the family, and was 
taken home in a bobsled. The only 
available doctor was the Fort Peck 
Agency medic in Poplar. With no tele- 
phone at the ranch, it was all day be- 
fore the doctor could be brought over 
and the bones set. Now the picture had 
changed. For the rest of the winter it 
was the school ma’am who did the rid- 
ing to squire the patient. That summer 
we were married.” 



















“THE PIONEERS” 


Ken’s last work for a cow outfit was 
in the summer of 1923—for the Frye 
Cattle Company, the F Bar. He was 
still limping when he hired out for this 
job, and it was awkward to mount a 
horse. 

“The Fryes had recently come into 
the country, buying cattle wherever 
they could be found, which was every- 
where, as cattle were cheap and every- 
one wanted to sell,” he relates. “Their 
price for top cows, with calves at side, 
was 30 bucks. A lot of this stuff was 
shipped to Seattle where Frye was said 
to be the largest meat packer on the 
Pacific coast, at the time. They began 
throwing cattle on the range on the 
Charlie Creek, Redwater and Hard- 
scrabble drainages. The homesteaders, 
who had pretty well fenced up the 
country now, were already thinned out 
and bankrupt and the country was 
nearly grass-grown again. Along in 






















“RETURN OF A WAR PARTY” 


June, Frye’s roundup outfit went across 
the river from Culbertson. They used 
a mess wagon that had been fitted up 
in Poplar, complete with grub box, fly 
and cook tent. They operated another 
wagon loaded with ropes and riding 
gear, and also drove a short remuda 
of saddle horses. “Eph” Ryan, one of 
the former owners of the famous old 
RL, was the wagon boss. 

“Eph asked if there was anyone who 
could fit up a bed wagon. So I volun- 
teered for the job. I built the bedrack 
like the one the old 79 had used; spliced 
the ropes into corral ropes with a big 
loop at the end to pass through the 
spokes and fit over the wagon hubs; 
went over in a coulee and cut small 
aspen for corral crotches; built a rack 
into the back of the bed wagon to carry 
the stuff spoken of in the old cowboy 
jingle, ‘chaps, taps, slickers, hackamores 
and latigo straps. They might also 
have added ‘corral ropes’ for these al- 
ways swung from the racks when trav- 
eling. Our branding irons were sus- 
pended from another rack, underneath, 
at the tail-end of the wagon-box. Me 
and brother Bill were the only men 
there who knew the south side of the 
river. When they started the roundup, 
Eph said to Bill, ‘You lead the circles.’ 
Then he said to me, ‘You pilot the 
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wagon’. 
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(Owned by Don Foote, Billings, Mont.) 


Ken worked all summer with the 
Fryes. That fall he and his wife, Willo, 
went out to the West Coast. There for 
a period of some seven years he worked 
as a commercial artist, living in Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma and Vancouver, B. C. 
In 1930, the Ralstons and their two 
children returned joyfully to the home 
ranch in Montana. Ken immediately 
took over because of the illness, and 
soon the death of his father. They re- 
mained on the eastern Montana ranch 
for five splendid—but not too profit- 
able—years. This was the drouth and 
depression period. Finally, in 1935, they 
moved to Billings, where they have 
since made their home. 

In his attractive log studio on Grand 
Avenue in Billings, J. K. Ralston has 
devoted the intervening years to his 
art and research. He is a voracious 
student of western history with an in- 
formal Ph.D. already earned for his 
deep efforts on facets of the Custer 
Battle. 

Ken Ralston’s first oil painting was 
done at the age of fourteen. It hung 
for years at the Tatum ranch. Now it 
hangs proudly in his Billing studio. It 
was done on the back of a piece of oil- 
cloth, since no canvas was available. 
This interesting painting depicts an 
Indian sitting on his horse on a hill. 
It is entitled, “Looking for Buffalo.” 








One of the first painting commis- 
sions Ken remembers was in Glacier 
Park, about 1914. Among customers 
who gave early encouragement to the 
artist were the big stockmen Henry 
Miller and Bob McHugh, each of whom 
bought several of his pictures at “ama- 
teur’s prices.” McHugh’s paintings still 
hang in the old Evans Hotel at Culbert- 
son. 

Although the depression years (1929- 
39) were tough on both stockmen and 
artists, government commissions were 
a real help to Ken. He painted good, 
solid, authentically western PWA post- 
office murals at Sturgis, South Dakota 
and Sidney, Montana. 

In recent years he has specialized in 
large, vivid, meaty, murals. They may 
be enjoyed in Billings, Livingston, 
Hardin and in public and commercial 
buildings in Montana, Wyoming and 
other states. His easel paintings through 
the years have drifted to many states; 
a few are in Canada and at least one 
is in Mexico. Ralston still works some 
in pen and ink (principally on book 
illustrations) and in water color; but 
the greater part of his work is now in 
oil; and most of his recent paintings are 
huge oils. 

Ken Ralston’s intense interest in the 
early history of the West has led him 
into extensive, intelligent, and fruitful 
research which he uses well in his ma- 
jor paintings. This comes naturally. 


“CUTTING OUT THE BIG ONES” 





From his earliest boyhood when he 
listened eagerly to the true, colorful 
and sometimes tragic experiences of 
his grandparents and other emigrants 
who crossed the Great Plains in that 
long-ago period to the present, he has 
been an avid amateur historian. He 
can still recall well the priceless and 
endless stories of such early-day char- 
acters as Phillip Lavatti, a Montana 
fur trader who was an old man in 1908; 
or Bert Stowe, a real cowhand, range- 
man and rawhider who cooked for the 
old Capital P ranch. Stowe, who fought 
four years in the Union Army in the 
Civil War, came to Montana, up the 
Missouri on a steamer in 1865. These 
are typical of scores of old timers whom 
he knew intimately. In Ken Ralston’s 
early boyhood he also saw and knew 
many of the old full-blood “blanket” 
Indians from the Blackfeet, Fort Bel- 
knap and Fort Peck Reservations. Some 
of these braves had fought Crook on 
the Rosebud and Custer at the Little 
Big Horn. Many of them were war- 
riors of the old school. The first pair 
of moccasins he ever owned was given 
him by one of these venerated old war- 
riors. He listed avidly and often to 
the stirring man-stories told by the 
tough cowmen who came up the rug- 
ged Texas Trail in the 1880’s. Some of 
these men were wagon bosses, top 
hands, reps, roundup captains and top 


(Owned by R. W. Burns, Calgary, Alberta) 











(Owned by C. W. Walker, Calgary, Alberta) 





“FILLY CHASERS” (Owned by J. A. Popovich, Billings) 





“CUSTER’S LAST HOPE” 
(Owned by Don C. Foote, Billings) 





J. K. RALSTON in front of his studio, 
2101 Grand Ave., Billings. 





“SAVING THE RANGE” 
(Owned by Ruth Insurance Co., Billings) 


LEFT: 
“LEADER 
OF THE 
FUR 
BRIGADE” 





stockmen when he worked and lived 
with them. 

In Ken Ralston’s fascinating log 
studio in Billings, old-timers still come 
to talk, and to relive their old times. 
In the late 1930’s and into the 1940's 
old cowboys, most of them now gone— 
such as Henry Miller, Bob Shannon, 
Bob Leavens, Con Price, Jack Rollinson 
and many others dropped in to “chew 
the fat.” Contemporarily with these 
men, those who still come are Al Reh- 
berg, Les Lovering, “Gobbler” Floyd 
Davis, Hugh Calderwood, Bill Hunting- 
ton and others; dropping in to spin their 
tales of a day gone by, because J. K. 
Ralston talks their talk. And they have 
long respected him, both as a man and 
as an artist who accurately portrays 
“their west.” 

Ralston’s long personal interest in 
the Old West and its history inevitably 
has led to the accumulation of a mas- 
sive private library of select books, 
photographs, monographs, manuscripts 
and papers, many now out of print. He 
serves on the board of directors of the 
Yellowstone Historical Society. And 
since most of his fellow members also 
have extensive libraries, they bene- 
ficially exchange rare books and good 
ideas and theories on western subjects. 
The famed Dudley White Collection, 
now owned by Eastern Montana Col- 
lege in Billings—long regarded as one 
of the finest private Northern Great 
Plains-Rocky Mountain regional collec- 
tions—is also available for his keen re- 
search; as well as the excellent Billings 
public library collection and that of the 
outstanding Historical Society Library 
in Helena, which Ken visits frequently. 

In doing historical paintings and 
murals, Ken Ralston makes sketches on 
location, if possible. Then he engages 
in meticulous research, reading, con- 
ferring with authorities on the subject, 
and getting all other available scraps 
of information. And, meticulous scholar 
that he is, he then paints a small sketch 
to scale, working out the ideas to give 
his client a true idea of what the fin- 
ished mural or large wall canvas will 


look like. From his careful background 
preparation he then does the large can- 
vas in his studio. Only when completed 
and approved are his murals mounted 
on the wall of the building for which 
they were commissioned. Ken, at pres- 
ent, is working on a mural 10 feet !ong 
by 52 inches wide for a bank in Boze- 
man: the subject—John Bozeman pilot- 
ing the first wagon train over Bozeman 
Pass in 1864. It will not only be ac- 
curate, but it will be artistically in- 
triguing, too! 

An oil painting currently on his easel, 
and nearly finished, shows Captain 
Clark of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion giving last minute instructions to 
Sergeant Pryor, who is mounted. Saca- 
jawea is nearby, with the baby, little 
Pomp, on a drift log. They are putting 
their horses across the Yellowstone 
River. This event occurred directly 
south of present-day Billings at the 
mouth of Blue Creek, on July 24. 1806. 

Among many other excellent J. K. 
Ralston murals depicting historicai 
events, is the huge, dramatic panorama 
now in a bank in Livingston, Montana, 
which shows Captain Clark and party 
reaching the Yellowstone river, near 
the present site of Livingston, on their 
return boat trip in 1806. Another is 
a group of twenty-three illustrations in 
color of the life of the famous Shoshone 
Chief Washakie on the walls of the 
dining room in the Noble Hotel, Lander, 
Wyoming. In the lobby of this same 
hotel is a splendid depiction of Jim 
Bridger and his wagon train at historic 
Three Crossings on the old Oregon 
Trail. 

One of his largest murals has been 
seen by many travelers in the airport 
terminal building in Billings. It dra- 
matizes—with dry wit and swift per- 
ception—the first successful airplane 
flight there, in 1913. Other hotels, 
banks, public buildings and even cock- 
tail lounges in Billings show Ralston’s 
spirited art to good advantage. Need- 
less to say many private citizens are 
mighty proud of the easel paintings 
which hang in their Billings homes. 
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In those last moments ‘fore the dawn, 
carce a cowboy is awake, 
aylight comin’ on 

Has streaked the sky or lit the break 

I hear afar the faintest sound; 

The coming day has cast a spell. 

It's then, a-layin’ on the ground, 

I hear the tinkle of the bell. 


The nighthawk, waitin’ out the night 
Has watched the dipper make its turn. 
The cook tent glimmers pale with light 
As flickered candles start to burn, 
Far off and ghost-like in the grey. 
The nighthawk sees it with a grin; 
He swings his horse and starts away,— 
It's time to move the cavvy in. 


They're comin’ in, an’ as I lay, 
I listen to the distant sound, 
The thud of hoofs from far away; 
I hear it plain along the ground. 
I hear the rattle of the bells, 
The “dong, dong, tinkle, tinkle, dong!” 
A rope pops,—"Hee-e-ch!” the nighthawk yells 
To urge the laggin’ ponies ‘long. 


I hear the cook within the tent; 

His busy footsteps come and go. 
The mess-board creaks as it is bent, 
He’s rollin’ out the biscuit dough. 
The candle gleams its flickered ray, 

I hear the steak begin to fry. 
hen pale above, the coming day 
Sends forth a streamer ‘crost the sky. 


Beyond the sag I hear a tune, 
t guard ridin’ out the night. 
The sickly crescent of the moon 
Low in the west has lost its light. 
A cow bawls out there in the blur, 
And by some early riser led, 
The restless herd begins to stir; 
I hear ‘em raisin’ from the bed. 
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J. K. RALSTON 
stands besides his 
remarkable 18 - foot 

a canvas, “After the 
Battle,” depicting 
the Custer Battle. 
Thirty-nine docu- 
mented episodes ap- 
pear in the gigantic 
painting, now 
owned by Don 
Foote of Billings. 
Artist Ralston de- 
voted months of re- 
searchintoall 
phases of the con- 
troversial battle be- 
fore he began work 
on his most ambi- 
tious single work. 


DAWN IN A COW CAMP 


BY J. K. RALSTON 


An’ now the cavvy’s in the ring; 
I catch the smell of trampled grass. 

The corral ropes creak an’ stretch an’ sing 
As restless horses crowd an’ pass. 

The bed rack heaves an’ groans an’ sighs; 
Far out are hoof beats in a lope, 

Then a squal close by as a wise one tries 
To gain a place against the rope. 


Now all at once the gloom is gone, 
The black of night has passed away, 
An’ lookin’ ‘round me in the dawn, 
I see the white tarp’s silver grey, 
The riders sleepin’ on the ground, 
Here two or three, there one alone, 
An’ as I lay I hear a sound, 
A cowboy, wakin’, gives a groan. 


And there beyond in the mornin’ grey, 
Like their riders, alone or maybe two, 
The night horses, saddled, await the day, 
Their stake ropes stiff with morning dew. 
They watch with interest the movements ‘round, 
Their ears a’cock to the dinging bell, 
Their masters sleepin’ on the ground, 
Their pals a-crowd in the rope corral. 


An’ layin’ here in the morning mist, 

Before the camp is night awake, 
Seein’ the streamers in heaven kist 

By the light that’s floodin’ acrost the break, 
An’ hearin’ the pleasant sounds about 

That a cow-camp makes in the early morn, 
I'm glad that the dicé was so rolled out 

That to be a cowboy I was born. 


Yes, this is the life, but I suppose 
There'll come a time when I'll want a change; 
To settle down before the close, 
With a little ranch an’ a piece of range; 
A wife, a home an’ a kid or two, 
An’ I'll tell them all how it used to be, 
When spreads like this were big an’ few, 
An’ the country still unfenced an’ free. 








At some far day when I'm wont to sit 


An’ when my cigcret is lit, 
Then the things about will dim an’ fade, 

An’ I'll see the camp in the mornin’ shade. 
I'll see night horses staked around, 

Their riders sleepin’ on the ground 
Out there beyond the rope corral 

I'll hear the tinkle of the bell. 


Ralston has murals in Glendive. 
Hardin, Bozeman, Sidney and Living- 
ston, Montana; Cody and Jackson, Wy- 
oming, and Calgary, Canada. His other 
art now hangs in private homes from 
California to New York. 

One masterful creation, which re- 
quired years of painstaking research. 
is his famed “After the Battle,” owned 
by Don Foote of Billings. It has been 
adjudged by such Custer authorities as 
Major E. S. Luce, former 7th Cavalry- 
man and retired Superintendent of the 
Custer National Battlefield; Montana 
Historian K. Ross Toole; Dr. Edgar I. 
Stewart, author of Custer’s Luck, and 
other western history and art experts 
as the most authentic work ever painted 
of the tragic Custer Battle. Some peo- 
ple remember this huge depiction of 39 
key events when it was unveiled be- 
fore a large and distinguished gather- 
ing at the Montana Historical Society in 
Helena, during the summer of 1955 
with General Custer’s nephew in at- 
tendance. The spacious canvas, which 
is 414%4 feet by 18 feet in size, tells with 
graphic impact the carnage and turmoil 
that occurred on Custer Hill during the 
first half hour following the fall of 
Custer’s last valiant trooper. The 39 
authenticated incidents there illustrated 
come from the accounts, primarily, of 
Indians who were there and who sur- 
vived the grim struggle; as well as 
little-known material researched by the 
most reliable historians. A large photo- 
graphic reproduction of this, in the Cus- 
ter Battlefield Museum, attracts large 
crowds. The famous painting has even 
appeared in magazine illustrations from 
as far away as Dresden, Germany. 

Another epic Ralston painting on the 
Custer theme was displayed during the 
summer of 1959 in the Whitney Callery 
of Western Art in Cody. The Cody En- 

















CFF TO THE CELEBRATION” is the title of this action- 
filled Ralston painting, now owned by L. J. MacIntyre of 
Billings. 





terprise wrote a glowing description of 
this in their issue of June 15, 1959. 
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“It is the early impressions that are 
the most vivid and lasting,” says Artist 
Ralston. “Sights, sounds and smells etch 
in vivid reality the days of early boy- 
hood and youth. All I need do now is 
close my eyes to see in memory the old 
Pot Hound Pool wagons looming dark 
in the grey of dawn, hear the familiar 
camp sounds close by and far out in 
the dark the tinkle of the cavvy bells 
coming in.” 

These impressions, which also appear 
in his long poem “Dawn in a Cow 
Camp,” published on these pages for 
the first time, rounds out the story of 
a talented, dedicated, vigorous Montana 
artist. He needs not be measured 
against the imposing stature of C. M. 
Russell. He has already carved out a 
huge niche, peculiarly and personally 
his own in style and ken. His art is in- 
spiring, strong, authentically appealing 
and honest. 

To those who have been denied the 
privilege, this work is worthy of a trip 
of many thousands of miles. Ken Ral- 
ston, long ago, travelled further than 
that hazing cattle, gaining the inim- 
itable knowledge and inspirations which 
now make his canvasses come alive for 
people today, and for unborn future 
generations to come. It is Montana art 
in the true dimension of Russell, Pax- 
son, Seltzer and Standing. It ranks with 
the best in the west! 
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When the Russian Bear 
Embraced America’s Coast 





The Story of Czarist Russia’s Fur Trading Toehold in 
California Before Manifest Destiny Eliminated 
Them Along with the Languid Spanish 


by Oren M. Stephens 


ITH THE fresh wind and the strong current carrying the ship southward at 

a fast clip, the skipper took in some of his sails, knowing his destination was 
near. Fortunately the skies were so clear that he could see the identifying peaks of 
the coastal range. To the east the promontory must be Punta de los Reyes. Farther 
to the southward the small islands of rock must be Los Farralones. To the eastward 
again he presently sighted the deep cleft in the coastal range which would come to 
be known as the Golden Gate. He could hardly wait to sail through the gate im- 
mediately, but, since daylight was waning, prudence told him to anchor for the night 


in the lee of the islands. 


At daybreak the next morning, which 
was by his old style Russian calendar 
the twenty-seventh of March in the 
year 1806, he weighed anchor, set his 
sails, and guided his stout bark Juno 
through the rock-bound strait in an 
action which confirmed the fears the 
rulers of New Spain had harbored for 
half a century and which stimulated 
further fears for another half century. 

On the southern shore he sighted a 
fort jutting from the rock. He saw, 
too, that the fort was manned. He 
slacked his sails. 
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Ashore the Spanish guards were puz- 
zled. The lines of this ship were those 
of the other ships which the Yankee 
traders were sailing out of New Eng- 
land ports and, after rounding Cape 
Horn, trading in the Pacific. But what 
flag was this ship flying? 

When the ship was within hailing 
distance, one of the Spaniards, using a 
speaking trumpet, challenged: 

“What ship is that?” 

“Russian,” the skipper answered. 

“Drop your anchor,” the guard or- 
dered. 


Montana the magazine of western history 





BARON NIKOLAI PETROVICH REZANOV, suave pleni- 
tentiary for the Russian Czar, arrived at Fort Ross 
pposite page) in 1806 to observe conditions at the Rus- 

sian outpost on the California coast. At 41 he won the 

heart of the Spanish commandant’s young daughter, 
thus beginning one of the favored romantic stories of 
early California. 

(California State Library photo). 





The skipper, perhaps calculating that 
he might plead language difficulty in 
explaining his disobedience, ignored his 
anchor, set the sails to catch the breeze, 
and sailed on into the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. Anchoring off the village of 
Yerba Buena (San Francisco), he 
anxiously awaited the boarding boats. 
Yet none came. Eventually night fell 
and the darkness seemed ominou‘. 


The skipper pacing the deck was no 
ordinary ship’s master. He was, in 
fact, His Excellency, Baron Nikolai 
Petrovich Rezanov, Chamberlain of 
Alexander I, Czar and Autocrat of All 
the Russias. Lately Baron Rezanov had 
served as the Czar’s first, albeit coolly- 
received Ambassador to Japan.' Now, 
as an imperial plenipotentiary, he was 
investigating the activities of the Rus- 
sian American Company which was 
chartered to extend Russian colonies 
into North America. He had just spent 
the winter at the company’s headquar- 
ters which the general superintendent. 
Alexander Baranov, the “Little Czar” 
of the Northern Pacific, had established 
at New Archangel (Sitka), Alaska.” 


1 Rezanov’s mission to Japan was something !ess than suc- 
cessful, and inspired Historian Robert Greenhow in_ his 
{istory of Oregon to describe the Russian as a “sin 
gularly ridiculous and incompetent person who after the 
failure of his embassy to Japan went to California and 
spent time in trifling at San Francisco.’’ Events were 

prove that Greenhow’s appraisal of the skillful Reza- 
was inaccurate, 
\lexander Andreevich Baranov was born in Russia in 
1746 and in 1780 migrated to Siberia. In 1790 he be- 
came head of the Russian-American Company operations 
Alaska, directing its fortunes for 28 years, unti] 1808 
rom Kodiak and after that time from Sitka. A trader 
nd not an empire builder, Baranov was no better or 
rse than most men who worked for colonial com 
nies which demanded dividends and did not question 
methods. During the first years the Russian colony 
was undermanned, half starved and down with scurvy 
and other diseases. Baranov ruthlessly exploited the 
\laskan natives, sending them out in their precarious 
skin boats to bring in otter and other furs, the dwindling 
supplies sending the explorations ever southward. To 
relieve pressure of starvation and shortage of exchange 
roods, Baranov was forced to depend more and more 
American traders, often buying their boats as_ well 
as cargoes to augment his small fleet of ships. When 
his health began to weaken in 1809 he asked to be re- 
lieved of his heavy duties, but it was not until 1818 that 
a successor came. Baranov died at sea, near Batavia, on 
his way home the next year. 
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Winter had been particularly bitter. 
Storms had wrecked the Russian ships 
serving New Archangel and no relief 
ships had arrived. As a consequence the 
Russians based in Alaska were starv- 
ing and scurvy-stricken. Help came at 
last in the form of Yankee enterprise. 
Late in March, Captain John DeWolf 
of the Juno, out of Bristol, entered the 
port prepared to do business. In Reza- 
nov he found an eager buyer not merely 
of his cargo but the ship as well. He 
had only to name the price and the deal 
was made.* 

After unloading the supplies needed 
in Alaska, Rezanov decided to sail the 
ship to that “sunny California” he had 
heard so much about. He would barter 
the balance of the ship’s cargo for 
grain, vegetables, and fruit desperately 
needed in New Archangel. Yet this 
was only incidental to his real mission. 
During the winter he had sketched 
plans for additional Russian colonies 
down the coast of North America. These 
colonies would exploit the seal and sea- 
otter furs which were in great demand 
and which were the stock in trade of 
the Russian American Company. The 
colonies would do more. Rezanov saw 


> Rezanov paid $8,000 for the Juno and its cargo which gave 
at least temporary relief from starvation and resultant 
scurvy at the Russian settlement at Sitka. The 206-ton 
copper-bottomed Juno, built at Bristol, Mass. in 1709, was 
fast and sea-worthy. Five American sailors in the original 
crew entered the service of the Russian company. Most 
of the rest went to the Hawaiian Islands in the Russian 
sloop Ermak which Rezanov “threw into the bargain with 
the wish that God grant that they may not have paid 
too dear for their rashness in trusting their lives to 
such a craft.”—Bancroft History of California. Vol. XTX. 
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FORT ROSS is shown in an early drawing from the California State Library on title page 44. There were a 





total of 59 buildings at the site, nine of them enclosed by a 14-foot stockade of hewn redwood timbers and guarded 
b st blockhouses with cannon portholes. Outside the enclosure may be seen the redwood huts of Aleut hunt- 
ers whose skill at catching sea otter and other fur-bearing animals from their precarious skin boats brought profit to 
the Russian-American Company for many years. At the foot of the steep bluffs to the sea the Russians maintained a 
small wharf, a workshop for shipbuilding in which the occupants engaged rather unsuccessfully, a blacksmith shop, 


bathhouse, and sheds for the Aleuts’ skin boats, called bidarkas. 





them as a means of extending the Rus- 
sian Empire. The fabulous domain of 
California seemed ripe for the taking. 
Dreaming the dreams of empire build- 
ers, he would present this prize to his 
beloved young Czar. 

Off Yerba Buena that evening, wait- 
ing anxiously for the boat that never 
came, he talked of these dreams with 
his companion, Dr. Georg Heinrich von 
Langsdorff, surgeon, naturalist, and 
court counselor to the Czar. Rezanov 
was nervous because he sensed that 
the Spanish knew the real motive be- 
hind this Russian visit. The welcome 
so far had been anything but auspicious. 

Fear of Russian expansion into North 
America began when Peter the Great 
commissioned the intrepid Dane, Vitus 
Bering, to explore the Northern Pacific 
during the years 1725-42. Rumors of 
other expeditions, all probing down the 
coast, continued for some years. Con- 
cerned, Charles III of Spain exchanged 
notes with his Viceroy in Mexico City, 
capital of the Kingdom of New Spain, 
regarding these Russian activities. Was 
a new Bering advancing? Signs seemed 
unmistakable. Action seemed impera- 
tive. Colonize Alta (upper) California 
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from the base in Baia (lower) Cali- 
fornia, the King ordered Viceroy 
Bucareli. 

Expeditions by sea were launched 
from San Blas. Five missions were 
established but, without land lines of 
communication, they were too fragile to 
defend. Men must march, the Viceroy 
decided. On land the colonization was 
secured when Don Gaspar de Portala, 
representing the sword, and Father 
Junipero Serra, representing the cross, 
established a chain of missions, one 
day’s journey apart, along the Cali- 
fornia coast.‘ The last of these—the 
last, that is, until the Russians came— 
was dedicated about the time the 
Americans were proclaiming their in- 
dependence in 1776. It was the Mission 
Dolores, just beyond the village of Yer- 
ba Buena, and it was supported by a 
Presidio. 

The Russians continued their expan- 
sion. The first Russian settlement in 
North America was established on the 
Island of Kodiak in 1784. In 1799, they 
located their main base at New Arch- 
angel. From this base the sea-otter 
hunters roamed ever southward. Con- 
sequently, New Spain warned all for- 
eign ships to stay away from California 
ports. 

Of this Rezanov was well aware. He 
did not know that night, as he paced 
Juno’s deck, that romance would 
quickly change the atmosphere from 
hostility to hospitality. 

The tension was broken when morn- 
ing came. Rezanov saw a small troop 
of horsemen galloping up to the shore 
line where they reined to a halt. In 


* Born on the island of Majorca on Nov. 24, 1713, Junipero 
Serra joined the Franciscan order at Palma, Majorca, in 
1730. He came to Mexico City in 1749 with a group of 
tthers of 1} yrdet In 1767 he became “Presidente” of 
Spanish mis » lower California when the Fran 
ciscars replaced the isted Jesuits in this field. Under 
his leadership, nine major Spanish missions were estah 
lished, anchoring Spain’s tenuous hold on California. A 
deeply niou an, Father Serra was also very intelligent 
and perceptive in dealing with matters of diplomacy. He 
died near Monterey on Aug. 28, 1784 


YERBA BUENA, ancient site of San Francisco, is shown 





in this early lithograph from “Life in California” by A. 
Robinson and reproduced by courtesy of California State Library. For years discovery of this great harbor eluded 


the Spanish who wanted a good cnchorage to serve as a stop on the voyage from Mexico to the Philippines. Oddly 
the harbor was discovered in 1769 by a land expedition led by Don Gaspar de Portola. For 70 years Yerba Buena, 

i herb) named for a grass that grew luxuriantly on the sand dunes, was an isolated settlement of tents and adobe 
hunts, occupied mainly by military personnel. 





the forefront of the troop was a young 
man dressed in what would have been 
a nondescript uniform except for the 
gayly-colored serape across the shoul- 
der. By his bearing and manner it was 
obvious that he was the leader. Beside 
him was an older man wearing the garb 
of a Franciscan friar. 

When the captain of the troop began 
gesticulating in a way which clearly 
indicated that the skipper should come 
ashore, Rezanov broke out a boat and 
sent Dr. Langsdorff and Lieutenant 
Davidov as emissaries. After greetings. 
conversational difficulty was overcome 
when the friar and Dr. Langsdorff be- 
gan speaking in Latin. The young cap- 
tain turned out to be Don Luis Arguello, 
acting for his father, Don Jose Dario 
Arguello, the local commandant who 
was conferring with the governor in 
Monterey. 

Dr. Langsdorff, who was himself a 
skillful diplomat, explained that the 
ship was from Alaska where the Rus- 
sian populace was dying from scurvy. 
Baron Rezanov, bearing the plenipo- 
tentiary credentials from the Czar, was 
in command of the expedition. He 
sought nothing but food supplies. The 
ship’s cargo, which contained manu- 
factured goods ranging from tools to 
woolens, to say nothing of such things 
as laces and satins for the ladies, would 
be tendered in payment. With this bait 





and with the rapport which was quickly 
established between the friar and the 
obviously - cultured Langsdorff, who 
could even converse in Latin, the ex- 
pedition was getting off to a good start. 

After an aside with Don Luis, the 
friar invited the emissaries to tour the 
area. The four walked through Yerba 
Buena, a rather squalid village, and 
inspected Mission Dolores, a charming 
and picturesque establishment. From 
there Don Luis took the visitors to the 
Presidio which apparently was more 
a social center than a military fort, 
since it was poorly gunned and man- 
ned, the troop meeting the ship seem- 
ing to be the whole of the local con- 
tingent. (Dr. Langsdorff learned later 
that the delay in following up the chal- 
lenge to the ship was occasioned by a 
long and fruitless search during the 
day and night for a rowboat that could 
be used to board the ship.) When the 
tour ended, Don Luis invited Baron 
Rezanov and all ship’s officers to dinner 
that evening at the Presidio. Dr. Langs- 
dorff got the impression that the Span- 
ish dons, and especially their senoras 
and senoritas, would be receptive to 
any break in the monotony of living on 
the isolated ranchos and would, despite 
their fears, welcome this unexpected 
visit. Rezanov, when told of the invi- 
tation, prepared carefully to seize this 
opening. 
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Rezanov, now 41, was a gentleman of 
culture (his personal library, collected 
for his mission to Japan but now at 
New Archangel, comprised 2,000 vol- 
umes in Russian, German, French and 
Latin). This courtly man of the world 
was well equipped for the part he was 
to play during the evening. Dressed in 
his diplomatic uniform, he was charm 
itself when Don Luis presented the 
handsome Russian to his mother and 
his many brothers and sisters. More- 
over, he was charmed himself. The 
charmer was the 16-year-old daughter, 
Conception Arguello. Obviously bright, 
she had been supplied with books by 
the Governor and by the Franciscans. 
Dr. Langsdorff (who also was charmed ) 
tells the story: “Of the grownup daugh- 
ters, Donna Conception interested us 
more particularly. She was lively and 
animated, had sparkling love-inspiring 
eyes, beautiful teeth, pleasing and ex- 
pressive features, a fine form, and a 
thousand other charms, yet her man- 
ners were perfectly simple and artless. 
Beauties of this kind are to be found, 
though not frequently, in Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal.” 

After dinner, dancing began, and in 
this dolce far niente society dancing was 
a cultivated art. No mean dancer him- 
self, Rezanov cut a wide swath. Senoras 
and senoritas vied for the pleasure of 
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GEORG HEINRICH VON LANGSDORFF, Russian sur- 
geon and naturalist, was aboard the “Juno” when it 
arrived at Fort Ross with Rezanov. A skilled diplo- 
mat and linguist, Langsdorff was an invaluable help 
in establishing rapport with the suspicious Spaniards. 
Lanasdorff's observations of California at the time of 
the Russian adventures were recorded in interesting 
detail in his “Langsdorff's Voyages 

California State Library photo). 





his hand. But LaFavorita, as Concep- 
tion had come to be known in Alta 
California, quickly became his favorite. 
too. The attraction was mutual. And 
as the evening flashed by, romance 
blossomed. In the days that followed 
it came to full flower. 

The diplomat and the senorita took 
long chaperoned walks during the days 
that followed, exploring the sand dunes 
and cliffs along the ocean, riding horses 
along the bay shore, and visiting the 
nearby ranchos. Concha, as she was 
known, wanted to learn everything 
about life in the royal courts of Europe 
and Rezanov wanted to know every- 
thing about California. On the part of 
the girl this was feminine curiosity but, 
on Rezanov’s part, it was a matter of 
fact-finding —the inhabitants of Cali- 
fornia, how they lived, their defenses, 
and, most important of all, the natural 
resources they had at hand. 

The commandant, Don Jose, hastened 
to Yerba Buena when he heard the 
news of the visit. In a few days Gov- 
ernor Jose Joaquin Arrillaga joined 
him at the Presidio to see for himself 
what the Russians were up to. There 
were long conferences between the gov- 
ernor and the commandant, on the one 
hand, and Baron Rezanov and Dr. 
Langsdorff on the other. The friar and 
Concha, acting as interpreters when 
conversation became difficult, served to 
aid the Russian cause by interpreting 
Russian statements in a way that 
quieted the fears of the Californios. 

Meanwhile, Concha and Rezanov, in 
the course of their walks and during 
the long evenings at the Presidio, 
turned to thoughts of marriage. What 
would be more natural than for a beau- 
tiful senorita and a handsome man of 
the world, long a widower, to wish to 
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YNCEPTION ARGUELLA, dark-eyed daughter of San Francisco's Spa 
ked when the Russian plenipotentiary, Rezanov, decided a marriage t 
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the California coast. Rezanov died on the long journey home to Russia cnd his betrothed did not learn of 
his death until years later. The story of her years of watchful waiting and her eventual life of pious service as a 
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an nun is the most famous of all romances of the Spanish era in California. (California State Library photos). 





marry? There might have been other 
considerations, of course. Did she long 
to become La Favorita of the Royal 
Court of St. Petersburg or maybe Ma- 
drid or perhaps Paris? Was he think- 
ing of using her in his dreams of Em- 
pire? Dr. Langsdorff, when he made 
his report to the Czar much later, 
hinted that there was indeed an ulterior 
motive in Rezanov’s love making; “The 
bright eyes of Donna Conception had 
made a deep impression upon his heart, 
and he conceived that a nuptial union 
with the daughter of the Commandant 
of San Francisco would be a vast step 
gained toward promoting the political 
objects he had so much at heart. He 
had therefore nearly come to a resolu- 
tion to sacrifice himself by this mar- 
riage to the welfare, as he hoped, of the 
two countries of Spain and Russia. The 
great difficulty in the way of such a 
union was the difference between the 
religion of the parties, but to a philo- 
sophic head like the Chamberlain’s, this 
was by no means an insurmountable 
one.” Rezanov resolved this problem 


by pledging to journey to Rome to get 
the Pope’s ecclesiastical blessing and 
to Madrid to get King Ferdinand’s tem- 





poral blessing. After this he would re- 
turn to California and claim his bride 
at the Mission of Dolores. 

While the nuptial plans were being 
completed, the exchange of goods had 
been progressing steadily. The Cali- 
fornios were happv with the goods they 
got from the ship’s cargo. Into the 
emptying holds of the Juno poured the 
foodstuffs—wheat and corn and vege- 
tables and fruit—that the Russians to 
the far North needed so desperately. 

Finally, on May 10 (old style), the 
Juno was fully loaded and Rezanov was 
ready to depart. In contrast to the mo- 
mentarily hostile reception of the Rus- 
sian party, the parting was one of old 
friends bidding gocdby and with at 


5 Rezanov’s own words on the subject of his betrothal reveal 
that he was more dip’omat than lover: “Seeing that my 
situation was not improving, expecting every day that 
seme misunderstanding would arise, and having but lit- 
tle confidence in my own people, I resolved to change 
my politeness for a serious tone. Finally I impercep- 
tibly created in her an impatience to hear something 
serious from me on the subject, which caused me to ask 
for her hand, to which she consented. My proposal cre 
ated consternation in her parents, who had been reared 
in fanaticism; the difference in religion and the pros- 
pective separation from their daughter made it a terri- 
ble blow for them. They ran to the missionaries, who 
did not know what to do; they hustled poor Conception 
to church, confessed her, and urged her to refuse me, 
but her resoluteness finally overcame them all. The 
holy fathers appealed the decision to the throne of Rome, 
and if I could not accomplish my nuptials, I had at least 
the preliminary act performed. the marriage contract drawn 
up, and forced them to betroth us.”—Bancroft History 
of California, Vol. XIX. 
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least one lover, perhaps two, bidding 
tearful farewells. With the Juno gaily 
decked in flags and with sails full, the 
Russian ship passed in review while 
the Californios, standing at the Fort, 
saluted it as it sailed away through the 
Golden Gate.*® 

After delivering his cargo at New 
Archangel, Rezanov- spent _ several 
months completing his investigation of 
the activities of the Russian American 
Company, drawing plans for other out- 
posts along the coast, and after one or 
two rather mysterious trips to the vi- 
cinity of Japan, returned to the Siberian 
base at Okhotsk. From there, and in 
the dead of winter, he undertook the 
grueling journey overland to St. Peters- 
burg. Ill when he started, he had to 
stop several times along the way and, 
finally, he had to make his last stop at 
Krasnoyarsk where he died on March 
1, 1807. 


Meanwhile, Conception Arguello 
waited for the return of her lover. Her 
vigil grew from long months into longer 


€ Russian sailors aboard the Juno left California reluctantly, 
and tw nianiged to escape. The contrast between the 
jovs of California and the co'd and scurvy of Alaska 
had caused discontent among men of the crew. Bancroft 
describes their feelings: “Life in California—where to 
eat, to drink. to make love, to smoke, to dance, to ride, 
to sleep. seened the whole duty of man—must have 
seemed t these cold, sea-salted men a pleasant drea 
Here al! was abundance and indolence, in the north 
iship an want; here fair women, there hideous 
t was a lotus-eating life worth living for, 
ruggle for an existence not worth having.” 








FATHER JUNIPERO SERRA, the Franciscan who estab- 
lished many of the major Spanish missions and presidios 
by which Spain maintained her tenuous hold on Cali- 
fornia, is pictured in this early portrait from Owen C. 
Coy’s ‘Pictorial History of California.” Born on: the 
island of Majorca, this pious and industrious priest ex- 
ercised great diplomacy in helping to establish and 
maintain Spain's farflung California empire. 
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years without any word. Finally, giv- 
ing up hope of his return, she joined 
the Dominican Sisterhood, becoming the 
first nun to take the veil at Mission 
Dolores. It was not until 1842 that she 
learned from Sir George Simpson, of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, what had 
happened to Rezanov. Bret Harte, as- 
suming poetic license, put the story in 
verse: 

Forty years on wall and bastion swept 

The hollow idle breeze, 
Since the Russian eagle fluttered 

From the California seas; 


Forty years on wall and bastion wrought 
Its slow but sure decay, 

And St. George’s cross was lifted 
In the port of Monterey; 


And the citadel was lighted, and 
The hall was gayly drest, 
All to honor Sir 


Famous traveler and guest 


George Simpson 


Far and near the people gathered 
To the costly banquet set, 
And exchanged congratulations 
With the English baronet; 
Till, the formal speeches ended, 
And amidst the laugh and wine, 
Some one spoke of Concha’s lover, 
—Heedless of the warning sign. 


Quickly then cried Sir George Simpson 
“Speak no ill of him, I pray! 
He is dead. He died, poor fellow, 


Forty years ago this day, 


Died while speeding home to Russia, 
Falling from a fractious horse 

Left a sweetheart, too, they tell me 
Married, I suppose, of course! 


\ deathlike silence fell 
On banquet, guests, and hall, 

And a trembling figure rising 
Fixed the awestruck gaze of all. 


‘Lives she 


Two black eyes in darkened orbits 
Gleamed beneath the nun’s white hood; 
Black serge hid the wasted figure, 
Bowed and stricken where it stood. 


‘Lives she yet?” Sir George repeated. 
All were hushed as Concha drew 

Closer yet her nun’s attire 

“Senor, pardon, she died, too!” 
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M ILO inded in 1766 by Father Junipero Serra th ninsula 
hown in this drawing the California State Library. T presidio wers 
by Father Serra but came to be known as Mission | I Ss 
10d 5 the old mission was damaged but not destroyed in the 1906 
wit ith vegetable colors mor 1 150 e h ni 
; the remains of many early P n n rg 
n who became a nun after her tragic love affair witl nt 
In her later years, Conception taught In 1809 a company commanded by 
at St. Catherine’s Seminary in Benicia, Ivan Kuskov landed a scouting expedi- 
across the bay. It was there that she tion at Bodega Bay, about 50 miles 
died in 1857 and was buried in St. north of the Golden Gate, then re- 


Dominic’s cemetery‘ 


But to get back to the main story: 

Dr. Langsdorff reported to the Czar 
that Rezanov was impressed by the 
potential riches of California and was 
determined to gain control of them, if 
not the country as well. Moreover, 
Baranov wrote the Czar that Rezanov 
had been anxious to go to Madrid not 
cnly for permission to marry but to 
establish—by agreement if possible, by 
force if necessary—Russian colonies in 
Alta California. Would the Czar, he 
beseeched, have his Ambassador in Ma- 
drid seek such permission. Since Alex- 
ander I and Ferdinand VII were now 
allied (The Holy Alliance) against the 
revolutionary trend started by the 
American Revolution and followed by 
periodic revolts and constant ferment 
in Spanish America as well as in Eu- 
rope, negotiations were successful. In 
return for arms aid, the Spanish king 
granted a request for the Russian 
American Company to establish a post 
north of the Golden Gate “for the sole 
purpose of hunting fur bearing ani- 
mals and curing their skins.” 





named it Port Romanov. The Russians 
sowed wheat which was much needed 
in Alaska, while their Aleut hunters in 
skin-covered canoes (called bidarkas) 
hunted sea-otters in San Francisco Bay. 
They also scouted the nearby stream 
which they called the Slavianka 
(charming little one) River, which 
would eventually become known as the 
Russian River. The stream wound 
among narrow forests of giant red- 
woods and, at times, flowed through 
wide valleys that could become fertile 
fields. At the end of the summer, with 
a good crop of wheat and 2,000 sea- 
otter skins, they returned to Alaska. 
Two years later, Kuskov took another 
party to Bodega and, this time, built 
some warehouses in preparation for the 
establishment of permanent settlements 
in the area. 





After these preliminary forays the 
major expedition was launched in the 
spring of 1812. The Chirikov, again 
‘The faithful and p wus Conception was 67 when she died 

“All speak of the lady in terms of the hi shast respect,” 

iccording to Bancr« “dwel'in on ar many acts of 

harity and ligi he mi tr tions t h 

teacl f childrer both India and Span : 

of « ig always a bottle f holy Ww" ater, her visits to 

the di ffe rent missiens and presidios 1 her persistent 

rejection in the early days of all offers of marriage.” 
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commanded by Kuskov, landed about 
100 Russians and as many Aleut hunt- 
ers not only at Bodega but also on a 
promontory 72 miles north of the Gold- 
en Gate which he fortified and named 
Fort Rossiya, later shortened to Fort 
Ross.* 

On a hundred-foot cliff above the 
Pacific breakers, Fort Ross occupied a 
half-a-mile-wide shelf sloping from the 
wooded hills to the sea. The fort was 
laid out in a rectangle. It was enclosed 
with a 14-foot stockade of heavy timbers 
and, at the north and south corners, 
two-story block houses equipped with 
small cannon protected the fort. When 
finished, the fort contained 59 build- 
ings, including the Commandant’s 
house, barracks for Russians and Aleuts, 
warehouses, blacksmith and other shops, 
tannery, farm buildings, and a wind- 
mill. It also contained a small Russian 
Orthodox Church and, for those who 
fell from grace, a small jail. At the 
water side below the steep bluffs there 
was a small wharf, ship-building sheds, 
sheds for the bidarkas. A bath house 
completed the installatio 

The Californios sent scouts to investi- 
gate. Distressed by the reports of the 
scouts, they sent emissaries to Mexico 
City to protest to the Viceroy who re- 
fused to take issue with King Ferdi- 
nand. 





5 The Russians distributed petty gifts to the natives to ob 
tain more or less formal possession of the territory they 
had selected for Fort Ross. It was said the price paid 
consisted of three blankets, three pairs of breeches, two 
axes, three hoes, and some beads. Historically hostile to 
Spanish rule, the natives seemed glad to cede territory 

the Russians whom they regarded as allies and protec 
tors 
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Fortunately, however, the Russians 
failed to exploit the beachhead estab- 
lished just north of the Golden Gate. 
The Czar’s attention was turned toward 
Europe where the Russians had to re- 
sist Napoleon’s invasion and, in turn, 
to invade western Europe. This was 
the period, too, when American and 
British attention was occupied with 
their 1812-14 conflict. In this situation 
the Californios lapsed into a somnolent 
existence that had characterized their 
society. 

With peace in the outside world 
came a quickened interest in California. 
Yankee skippers had discovered the 
fabulous profits of the China trade, 
and with it, the Northwest Pacific fur 
trade. They had, in fact, teamed up 
with the Russian American Company 
in joint ventures. The skippers also 
brought as passengers Yankee traders, 
such as Thomas Larkin, first U. S. Con- 
sul in Monterey, who set up import- 
export businesses. The British Hud- 
son’s Bay Company was advancing 
overland in their fur-trapping opera- 
tions. 

Spurred by this growing competition, 
the Russians expanded their own ac- 
tivities. Alarmed again, the govern- 
ment of California, acting through the 
church, established the last two mis- 
sions, one in San Rafael and one in 
Sonoma, to act as buffers against fur- 
ther Russian encroachments. To sup- 
port the cross with the sword, the gov- 
ernment sent General Mariano Vallejo 
to establish a fort at Sonoma. 
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But the main threat, although the 
Californios were not yet aware of it, 
was coming from the East, beyond the 
high Sierras, beyond the great deserts, 
and beyond the mountains that divided 
a great continent. The greatest pressure 
for control of California came from the 
idea of Manifest Destiny—one nation 
stretching from coast to coast and to 
be taken by marching westward. St. 
Louis was the take-off point for this 
march. The Mountain Men, the pioneer 
fur trappers, had roamed far and wide 
in search of pelts, to say nothing of 
adventure. Reports filtering back from 
the fur trappers confirmed the fact that 
a great empire beyond the mountains 
was being sought by several contenders 
and that the first to get there with 
force and determination could get the 
prize. Based on these reports, the St. 
Louis Enquirer in 1819 viewed with 
alarm the Russian advance from the 
Northwest. 

The Russians, on the other hand, were 
dismayed by these American ambitions. 
The Russian American Company can- 
celled its otter-hunting contracts with 
the Yankee skippers. Moreover, the 
Czar, in 1821, issued a ukase forbidding 
any foreign vessel from coming closer 
than a hundred miles of the northwest 
coast of America, down to the 51st par- 
allel. 

It was at this point that the govern- 
ment in Washington became concerned. 
And when President Monroe in 1823 
made the statements that became the 
“Monroe Doctrine” warning against fur- 
ther colonization ventures in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, he was referring just 
as much to the Russian activities in 
the Pacific as he was to the activities 
of the Western European powers. Czar 
Alexander retreated in the face of this 
American determination. A treaty was 
signed in 1824 establishing the south- 
ernmost point in Alaska at 54° 40’, the 
present boundary. The British signed a 
year later. 

By this time the Mexican Revolution 
had brought an end to New Spain. And 
with it came an ever-weakening con- 





trol of California. The missions were 
secularized and fell into decay. Many 
of the Presidios were abandoned or 
were inadequately defended. Even 
Vallejo, who had become “King of the 
North,” was now largely impotent. 
Moreover, the empire-building fervor 
of the Russians had turned toward the 
Middle East and Czar Nicholas I, who 
succeeded Alexander I, was heavily oc- 
cupied west of the Urals. He had to 
crush the Decembrist Rebellion, fight 
two major wars, one with Persia and 
one with Turkey, and then to deal with 
the revolutions in Russian Poland. 

During this period, Alexander Rots- 
chev, Commandant of Fort Ross, was 
establishing a modus vivendi with the 
Californios. Rotschev, a brilliant intel- 
lectual in St. Petersburg, had eloped 
with Princess Helene Gagaren, fiancee 
of a royal prince. The Czar, enraged, 
condemned the couple to death. They 
fled across Siberia, joined old friends 
in New Archangel, and were wed there. 
When the Czar heard of this, his wrath 
had cooled. Prince Gagaren, father of 
the bride, succeeded in having Rotschev 
appointed Commandant at Fort Ross. 

The Rotschevs set up a sort of court 
of their own in the crude fort on the 
wind-swept and fog-bound coast. They 
entertained the California dons from 
the ranchos of the bay area. General 
Vallejo himself accepted their hos- 
pitality. The Californios, in turn, en- 
tertained the Rotschevs. In this easier 
atmosphere, trade continued and so did 
the sea-otter hunting (so successfully 
that the sea-otter soon became almost 
extinct. ) 

The American explorers, meanwhile, 
continued probing farther and farther 
westward. One of them, John A. Sut- 
ter, the Swiss adventurer who was as 
persuasive as he was ambitious, tried 
first to reach California via the Santa 
Fe Trail. Failing, he returned to St. 
Louis, re-equipped, and tried the Ore- 
gon Trail. Succeeding in reaching the 
Oregon coast, he could find no passes 
through the mountains to California. 
He headed north to Vancouver where, 
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he was told, he could take a ship to the 
Sandwich Islands (Hawaii), and from 
there he could take another ship to 
Yerba Buena. In the islands he suc- 
ceeded in getting a grubstake of sup- 
plies and chartered a ship to go, first, 
to New Archangel to trade with the 
Russians and, then, to dispose of the 
remainder of his cargo in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. He made a hit with 
the Russians at New Archangel and 
promised to visit the Russians at Fort 
Ross when he reached California. 

In California, Sutter persuaded the 
governor to grant him a vast domain in 
the Sacramento Valley, which he called 
New Helvetia. He then established Sut- 
ter’s Fort, which became Sacramento, 
the capital of California. Keeping his 
word to visit Fort Ross, he spent sev- 
eral days with the Rotschevs who, 
like their Russian colleagues in Alaska, 
liked the bold adventurer. 

In December, 1841, Governor Rots- 
chev paid a visit at Sutter’s Fort. He 
told Sutter that the Czar had decided 
to liquidate the Russian holdings in 
California and he, Rotschev, would like 
most of all to sell the Russian property. 
Sutter was very interested. To close 
the deal Colonel Ivan Koupreanov, who 
had succeeded Baranov in New Arch- 
angel, sailed the Nikolai to Fort Ross. 
Sutter agreed to pay $30,000 for the 
whole property, which included 2,000 
cattle, 1,000 horses, 1,100 sheep, and 
many tons of supplies, including tools. 
lumber, cannon and small arms. For 
good measure and to transport the ma- 
terial to Sutter’s Fort, a small schooner 
—Sutter christened it the Sacramento— 
was thrown in. The first and second 
payments were to be $5,000 each and 
the last two payments $10,000 each, pay- 
able mostly in produce, chiefly wheat 
which the Russians would pick up in 
San Francisco Bay. Being short of 
cash, Sutter actually closed the deal 
with $2,000. 

In January, 1842—almost 36 years 
after Rezanov’s visit—Governor and 
Mrs. Rotschev and the whole Russian 
company boarded the Constantine and 
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JOHN A. SUTTER 


the Swiss adventurer who created an 
empire in California, bought out the Russian holdings 
for a paltry $30,000 which included only $2,000 in cash. 


In 1848, when California was ceded to the United States 
Sutter's vast holdings were overrun with miners and 
he was ruined financially. He eventually received a 
ension of $ 1 month from the State of California. 

California State Library Photo.) 





sailed away, abandoning forever the 
dreams of Czar Alexander, Baron Reza- 
nov and “Little Czar” Baranov to add 
California to all of the other Russias 
which constituted Imperial Russia. 

Yet the Californios had to restrain 
any sighs of relief. The Americanos, 
led first by trapper Jedediah Smith, and 
later by explorer John C. Fremont, were 
finding their way through the passes 
in the mountains in what soon became 
overwhelming numbers. Others were 
coming fast in ships sailing around the 
Horn. Knowing that the local govern- 
ment was extremely weak, they were 
determined to make it American. On 
June 14, 1846, the Bear Flag Rebellion 
at Sonoma proclaimed the California 
Republic. On July 7, Commander John 
D. Sloat, USN, raised the American flag 
in Monterey. California was American. 

But even the Americans had to re- 
strain sighs of relief until the Russians 
were no longer in occupation of any 
part of North America. Consequently, 
when in 1867 Czar Alexander II of- 
fered to sell Alaska to the United States 
for $7,200,000, Secretary Seward ar- 
ranged the deal for what would be- 
come, almost another century later, the 
49th state of the Union. 
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“FREE GRASS TO FENCES: THE 
MONTANA CATTLE RANGE 
STORY,” by Robert H. Fletcher. 
(Published for the Historical Society 
of Montana and the Montana Stock- 
growers Association by University 
Publishers, New York, 1960. 300 pp., 
67 ill. by C. M. Russell plus 120 photos 
and half tones, $12.) This review, re- 
printed from The Christian Science 
Monitor, is by Helen Henley, the dis- 
tinguished Agricultural Editor of that 
excellent journal. 

A book as specialized as this one may 
not be for everybody; yet anyone who 
thrills to the saga of the building of the 
American West from fur-trade to railroads, 
and who recognizes the contribution made 
to that building by the livestock industry, 
will find it rich and rewarding. 

The author, a Montana poet-author 
credited with the original “Don’t Fence 
Me In” (and the state’s outstanding his- 
torical highway markers), early names “six 
great incentives that were to make an em- 
pire out of a wilderness—fur, faith, free- 
dom, gold, grass, and grain.” To some ex- 
tent he deals with them all. The focus is 
on Montana, but Montana’s relationship to 
other frontier regions, and events else- 
where, necessarily broadens the canvas. 

“Cattle raising has been engaged in 
longer here on a major scale than in any 
other Northern Great Plains state,” says 
Michael Kennedy of the Historical Society 
of Montana, in the foreword: “We Mon- 
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tanans are now well into the first quarter 
of the second cattle-raising century. Of 
all range-cattle states, including the two 
greatest early ones, Texas and California, 
Montana has undergone the least change 
... Agriculture is as vital to Montana’s 
economy in the twentieth century as it 
was in the nineteenth. Livestock is the 
heartbeat of our agriculture. 


“The ‘throne of grass’ never withered 
away here ... The trauma of adjustment 
was more intelligent and orderly, less 
devastating, and better geared to meet 
changing conditions than elsewhere. In 
a century which saw terrible bloodletting 
between cattlemen and sheepmen, cattle- 
men and homesteaders, cattle barons ar- 
rayed against small cowmen, Montana dis- 
claims even a single such ‘War’... There 
has been, in short, less avarice, better 
adaptability, more stability, better organi- 
zation and leadership in Treasure State 
stockgrowing than elsewhere. Perhaps 
chauvinism overwhelms me in believing 
that this has always been the ideal cattle 
country—but I do believe it . . . the con- 
tinuity of several Montana stockgrowing 
generations (including my own) has estab- 
lished a heritage, a spirit, a tenacity and a 
know-how that cannot be equalled ... 
Bob Fletcher states the case entertainingly, 
accurately, and well. . .”, Kennedy says. 

Sponsored by the Montana Stockgrowers 
Association, the book quite naturally in- 
cludes a meticulous record of the associa- 
tion’s work. It takes the cattlemen from 
their trade off the Oregon Trail in the 
1850’s, through their periods of boom and 
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bust, the terrible winter of 1886-7, the “not- 
so-gay Nineties” and the panic of ’93, right 
up to the present day when “chuck wagons 
no longer appear except as a name for 
cafes. Jeeps and trucks do many chores, 
and a haystacker is a major piece of equip- 
ment on a ranch.” 

Some of the chapter headings sum up 
best, perhaps, the keen pace and broad his- 
toric scope of the book: “The Fur Traders’ 
West”; “Meat for Miners”; “Population 
Pressure” (this, in the 1860’s!); “The West 
Moves East”; “The Great Rush for the 
Open Range”; “The Gavel Bangs”—(becf 
becomes big business and territorial legis- 
lation arrives); “The Disastrous Winter of 
1886-87”; “The Rawhide Era”; “Romance 
of the Rangelands”; “Free Grass Grows 
Dear”; “The Free Grass is Fenced”—(the 
Fnlarged Homestead Act brings an influx 
of settlers and endless barricades of barbed 
wire); “Madison Avenue Rides West” 
(modern selling methods). 

Mr. Fletcher writes with verve, richness 
of style, and with apparent determination 
to disprove justification for the widely 
used term “greedy cattle barons.” He 
covers practically everything from the con- 
troversy over grazing on public lands to 
the retail price of beef. Charles M. Rus- 
sell’s countless illustrations (including 
three in full-color) add the color which, 
surprisingly, is sometimes lacking in the 
writer’s words. More anecdotes like the 
following might have breathed life into 
the assuredly dramatic characters who 
seem at times to move through these pages 
with a stolidity out of character with the 
West. 

Reporting on dudes, Mr. Fletcher writes: 
“Pretty Nora Leighter, daughter of Jos 
Leighter of the U Cross spread in Wyoming 
and sister of Lady Curzon (wife of the 
Viceroy of India), elected to ride on round- 
up. She had a pronounced British accent. 
She and Sage Collings of the U Cross were 
coming in from circle and crossed a badly 
damaged ranch bridge. She said to Sage: 
‘Mr. Collins, your breeges are very much 
in need of repair.’ Sage meekly replied, 
‘Yessum, I’m going to get a new pair if I 
ever get to town’.” 

This is a big book—not only in 7%x10% 
inch format and weighing 242 pounds—but 
bigger yet, perhaps, in “heart, bone and 
meat.” Five major picture sections—in ad- 
dition to the Charles M. Russell chapter 
headings and ending in pen-ink sketches— 
provide graphic and dramatic impact to 
the text. The five picture sections, rang- 
ing from eight to sixteen pages each, pro- 
vide approximately 120 additional illustra- 


tions arranged chronologically throughout. 
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the 300 paces. From the rich archives of 
The Historical Society of Montana, these 
flavor the aura of one and a quarter cen- 
turies of western frontier history with 
rare documentary impact; and they include 
reproductions of fine art illustration, as 
well as photographs, ranging from the 
early art of Karl Bodmer (1833) to the 
present-day skill of Harold Von Schmidt. 

It would appear that this is a “package” 
of much more than ordinary pleasure and 
value for the growing field of collectors 
of cherished Western Americana. 


[Because of the nature of FREE GRASS TO FENCES, 
as the MSGA’s official “bible”, it is not widely 
available in bookstores. The original printing is 
quite limited. Copies, however, may still be pur- 
chased through the Historical Society of Montana. 
See advertisement inside back cover. The Editors.] 


“HORSE WRANGLER: SIXTY YEARS 
IN THE SADDLE IN WYOMING 
AND MONTANA,” by Floyd C. Bard 
as told to Agnes Wright Spring. (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
1960. vii 296 pp., ill., map, index, 
$4.00). Clifford P. Westermeier, his- 
tory professor at the University of 
Arkansas, author of Man, Beast and 
Dust and Who Rush to Glory, and a 
frequent contributor to these columns, 
reviews this volume. 

This book is notable for two reasons: 
first, that Floyd C. Bard of nearly four 
score years could remember the details of 
his life so accurately and pungently; sec- 
ond, that the editor, Agnes Wright Spring, 
could resist deleting some of these details. 
It is the kind of book which J. Frank Dobie, 
dean and critic of Western American writ- 
ers, would find permeated with the “juice 
of reality.” In his “Life and Literature of 
the Southwest” (1952, p. 12) Dobie wrote: 

The one thing essential to writing if it is to be 


read, to art if it is to be looked at, is vitality. No 
critic or professor can be hired to pump vitality 


into any kind of human expression, but professors 
and critics have taken it out of many a human 
being who in his attempts to say something de- 


cided to be correct at the expense of being him- 
self—being natural, being alive. The priests of 
literary conformity never had a chance at the 
homemade chronicles of the Southwest. Conse- 
quently, you will find in them more flavor, more 
vigor, more e>rthy reality than in many writings 
accepted by The Atlantic Monthly. 

“Horse Wrangler,” a typical “homemade 
chronicle,” is a product of the West and 
whether it is of the Southwest or North- 
west is not significant. But it is significant 
that out of common, ordinary observations 
of life, stored and cherished for more than 
three quarters of a century and now per- 
petuated, comes an almost day-by-day ac- 


count of man’s struggle with environment, 
in this instance that of Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. 

From the age of four until he reached 
forty, Bard lived horses—he rode, broke, 
hunted, roped and traded them and, ac- 
cording to the editor, “he remembers every 
horse he wrangled.” They were such a 
part of his life that he gave his wife “a 
beautiful brown seven-year-old gelding” 
as a wedding present. Throughout this 
long association with horses there is evi- 
dent an undercurrent of love, yet at the 
same time a casual, almost nonchalant, dis- 
dain but healthy respect for them. This 
must not lead the reader of this review to 
believe that here is the typical and mythi- 
cal “love affair” between cowboy and his 
horse, for “Horse Wrangler” is also about 
people, places, and incidents—lots of ’em! 

“Horse Wrangler” has a genuine vigor 
that gives it reality and significance, so 
often lacking in books concerned with the 
western horseman. “Salty,” an overworked 
word in the vocabulary of reviewers of 
Western Americana, does not do this book 
justice. Rather it is the attribute of 
healthy, masculine, and appealing lustiness 
that is portrayed so effectively — sharp, 
brisk, and penetrating as the wind which 
swept the plains the wrangler rode. The 
humor of humanity mellows the crude- 
ness and harshness of the life of this man 
among men. 

A note of wistfulness and nostalgia 
creeps into the final paragraph when Bard 
switches from horse wrangler to dude 
wrangler. “But that’s another story,” he 
concludes. 

Appropriate photographs, a map and an 
index make this book a creditable addition 


to range chronicles. 
* * * 


“SILVER, GOLD AND BLACK IRON: 
A STORY OF THE GRAND ISLAND 
MINING DISTRICT OF BOULDER 
COUNTY, COLORADO,” by Donald 
C. Kemp. (Sage Books, Denver, 1960. 
230 pp., ill., index, $5.00). Duane A. 
Smith, a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado who has been re- 
searching the mining history of Cari- 
bou and Boulder County, reviews this 
book. 

Colorado witnessed numerous mining 
booms, but perhaps no area in the state 
went through mining cycles as varied 
within such a short span of time as the 
Grand Island Mining District of Boulder 
County. From the early 1870’s through the 
first decade of the twentieth century this 


region was the scene of large silver and 
tungsten discoveries and a not so large, 
but well-publicized, gold strike. Donald 
Kemp, a long-time resident of the area, 
traces the ups and downs of the miners, 
their towns and their mines in a much 
needed history of the district. 

The story of the mining district is the 
history of the three great mining booms: 
the silver at Caribou in the 1870’s, the gold 
at Eldora in the 1890’s, and the tungsten 
at Nederland in the early part of the fol- 
lowing century. Caribou brought the first 
publicity and fame to the region. At one 
time a rival of the famous Comstock Lode, 
it rose to sudden glory and declined almost 
as rapidly. Caribou’s near neighbor, Ned- 
erland, prominent during the boom as a 
milling center, had its own moment of 
fame as one of the leading tunesten cen- 
ters of the United States until World War 
I when it too declined. The third boom 
was a promoter’s paradise as Eldora proved 
to have much hope but little gold. 

Throughout the book Mr. Kemp has dili- 
gently placed pictures relating to the topic. 
These are accompanied by informative 
descriptions and add a great deal to the 
history. It is regrettable that one-half of 
the book is spent discussing in detail the 
relatively short and minor story of Eldora, 
while the two important discoveries are 
relegated to a shorter and much less de- 
tailed history. Mr. Kemp’s interest in El- 
dora is understandable in that it is his 
home, but this bias detracts from the total 
narrative. If the book had been better doc- 
umented and if the author had relied more 
on primary sources, it would be of more 
value to the historian as well as the general 
reader. 


“THE LIVES AND LEGENDS OF 
BUFFALO BILL,” by Don Russell, 
(University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, 1960. 514 pp., ill., maps, biblio., 
index, $5.95). Our reviewer is Robert 
W. Mardock, visiting lecturer in 
Western history at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 

It is the exceptional Western Frontier 
hero who has not been so painted and 
disguised by romance and legend that the 
resulting fictitious man is generally much 
better known than the real man. Buffalo 
Bill Cody is a classic example, so much 
so that, as Don Russell points out, many 
historians of the West habitually avoid 
Cody, so confused are they by the contro- 
versies that have befogged the story of 
his life. 
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One of the most heated disputes over 
the years has revolved around Cody’s fight 
with “Yellow Hand” or “Yellow Hair,” the 
son of a Cheyenne chief, in the so-called 
“War Bonnet duel.” The story “grew and 
grew until some versions of it were past 
belief. The resulting controversy centered 
so largely on this one episode that Cody’s 
entire reputation as a scout seemed to de- 
pend on whether he did, or did not, kill 
Yellow Hand.” Russell is convinced that 
there is no doubt that he did and further- 
more “what actually happened can be re- 
constructed in detail, and beyond reason- 
able doubt, from contemporary evidence.” 
Incidentally, he notes, contemporary evi- 
dence has received little attention in most 
writings about Buffalo Bill. Herein is one 
of this biography’s strong points: a 
thorough job of research in contemporary 
letters, newspaper accounts, and military 
reports. In like manner, other controver- 
sial aspects of the old scout’s career are 
examined—for example, his killing of Tall 
Bull during the Battle of Summit Springs 
and his role in the Ghost Dance uprising. 

Though Cody generally emerges vindi- 
cated, this is not a eulogy. He was not a 
flawless hero and apparently never pre- 
tended to be. His own autobiography de- 
scribes numerous drinking bouts, one con- 
cluding in his inadvertent enlistment in the 
Seventh Kansas cavalry in 1864. Though 
seldom violent, he had occasional outbursts 
of temper, twice thrashing soundly a quar- 
termaster’s agent who had accused him of 
horse stealing. Undoubtedly, he was “least 
the hero in his relations with women.” Al- 
though rumors were rife concerning his 
extramarital escapades they were never 
proven to be fact. On the other hand, his 
“life of misery” with his wife, Lulu (who 
hated show business) became a national 
scandal when he sued her for divorce in 
1905. Bill was about as successful here as 
he had been in his many speculative busi- 
ness ventures (from new towns to patent 
medicines) and he lost the suit. But, ob- 
serves Russell, if his inclinations had been 
more domestic, there would have been no 
Buffalo Bill. 

After 1872 Cody’s scouting and hunting 
activities were sandwiched between the- 
atrical seasons in the East. He was now 
exploiting his frontier occupation to the 
utmost, and incidentally providing a 
wealth of ammunition for his later critics 
and debunkers. However, Cody’s services 
were always in great demand by the fron- 
tier army as the reports of several com- 
manding officers clearly testify. He had 
been on the army payroll continuously 
from September, 1868 until December, 
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1872 when he resigned to go on the stage. 
Army campaigns continued throughout the 
1870’s against the Sioux and Cheyenne and 
so did the need for Cody, regarded by 
many officers as the best scout on the 
Plains. 

Ned Buntline, the dime novel writer, 
was inseparably connected with Cody’s 
early stage career, although his contribu- 
tions to the Buffalo Bill legend are fewer 
than generally believed. Significantly, 
though, he did manage to induce Cody to 
play himself in “The Scouts of the Prairie” 
in 1872, the “birth of the Western.” For- 
tunately his fame had preceded him, a 
major secret of his success, for despite his 
natural showmanship he was never much 
of a dramatic actor. 

From Cody’s boyhood adventures in 
Bleeding Kansas in the 1850’s to the “gaud- 
iest funeral” in Denver in 1917, Russell 
has not only raised the curtain of legend 
and revealed the man but has set straight 
his “record that is impressive in its uni- 
versal acclaim.” In many ways a “boy who 
never grew up,” fond of tall tales and prac- 
tical jokes, Cody was nevertheless a deeply 
religious man as well as inherently modest, 
courageous, and generous to a fault. He 
liked children, to whom he was always a 
hero, and he had a tremendous influence 
on the boys and young men who made up 
most of the audience of his Wild West 
shows, his plays, or who read about him in 
the 557 Buffalo Bill dime novels. To them 
the frontier West would always mean the 
Great Plains, buffalo herds, and _ war- 
bonneted warriors—the West of Buffalo 
Bill Cody. As for the great scout and buf- 
falo hunter he, as well as his West, still 
exist as a “very real part of the American 
tradition.” 


“MY SIXTY YEARS ON THE 
PLAINS: TRAPPING, TRADING, 
AND INDIAN FIGHTING,” by W. 
T. Hamilton. With an Introduction by 
Donald J. Berthrong. (U. of Okla. 
Press, Norman, 1960. xxiii, 184 pp., 
$2.00). William Hanchett, associate 
professor of history at San Diego 
State College, reviews this re-issue 
of a “classic” in the Western Fron- 
tier Library series. 

When young William T. Hamilton’s 
health gave out in the spring of 1842, his 
father decided to send him on a year’s ex- 
cursion into the wilderness with a group 
of independent trappers. “Wildcat Bill” 
quickly grew healthy and strong, but he 


never left the mountains and plains. For 
over sixty years he pursued the occupa- 
tions of trapper, Indian fighter, gold rush- 
er, trader, Army scout, hurter, and guide. 
If it would be misleading to call Montana 
his home (the wilderness was his real 
home), he was at least most often at home 
in the various wilderness areas and, finally, 
the towns and cities, of Montana. This 
book, a new edition of his memoirs first 
published in 1905, will familiarize a new 
generation of readers with his story. Or, 
rather, with a part of it, for it would have 
been more accurate if the volume had been 
entitled “My First Seven Years Out West.” 

These were years of trapping, trading, 
and Indian fighting—plenty of all three. 
They are described tersely, without melo- 
drama, and with apparent directness and 
honesty. Of course the incidents described 
so matter-of-factly took place about half 
a century before Hamilton wrote about 
them, and (as is the case with all reminis- 
cences) no reader will want to put a literal 
trust on the old man’s memory. No man 
can remember the details of a long dead 
conversation, for example. But memory 
can recall, even if sometimes romantically 
and sentimentally, old-time impressions, 
reactions, and relationships, and there are 
many of such memories here to fascinate 
and intrigue. 

Hamilton was amused by easterners who 
thought of mountain men as_ semi- 
barbarians. Many of them packed books 
into the wilderness and traded them among 
themselves at the annual rendezvous. Prac- 
tically all of them were pronounced free- 
thinkers, but “as a rule they were more 
humane, more generous, [and] truer to 
friends” than men who lived in civiliza- 
tion. There was big money in trapping if 
a man was alert, courageous, resourceful, 
and lucky, but Hamilton would have pre- 
ferred to be a slave than a trapper for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

As fighters the Indians became easily 
confused, and they often panicked. They 
could not hold their own with mountain 
men in hand-to-hand combat, and they 
could not resist an aggressive charge. 
“Fifty determined white men of experience 
can rout almost any number of Indians. I 
know this is so.” Nor did the Indians dis- 
play much imagination in their own 
charges against the camps of mountain 
men. Their attacks came off regularly just 
before dawn, and they were usually an- 
nounced by a series of imitation wolf and 
coyote calls heard around the camp in 
ever-diminishing circles. When these calls 
ceased, the trappers knew the Indians were 
in position and that the crisis was at hand. 


If you have ever wondered what it was 
like to wait all night for an Indian attack, 
your rifle loaded and in your hands, your 
pistols out and ready for instant use, if 
you have wondered how a real war-whoop 
sounded on a frosty morning, if you have 
been curious about your feelings at that 
suspenseful instant of battle when the 
enemy is either going to close in and kill 
you or run away, if you have ever imagined 
yourself trapping and hunting and bar- 
gaining with Indians in sign language, if, 
in short, you have wanted to know what 
it was like to be a vigorous and cocksure 
young mountain man, then this is the book 
for you. 


Notable Books on the 
Review Editor’s Desk .. . 
by CARL UBBELOHDE 


In 1952 Alvin Johnson, in vernacular 
referred to as ‘“Middlewestern crossed 
with the classics,’ published his auto- 
biography under the title Pioneer’s 
Progress. Now, eight years later, the 
University of Nebraska Press has re- 
printed the volume as a Bison Book in 
its splendid paperback series [with a 
foreword by Max Lerner; Lincoln, 1960; 
413 pp., index; $1.85]. A glance at the 
chapter titles gives a clue to the varied 
arenas of work encountered in this Ne- 
braska Pioneer’s progress — Chicka- 
mauga, Columbia, Bryn Mawr, Nebras- 
ka again, Chicago, Stanford, Cornell, 
the New Republic, the New School, the 
University in Exile, the Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences. For those of a 
newer generation who inhabit the class- 
rooms and corridors of the many col- 
leges and universities that Johnson 
worked in, the autobiography is like 
reading about the childhood of your 
own home. Giants of an earlier aca- 
demic era—Beard, Veblen, and the 
many other associates of the author— 
are constant attendants in Johnson’s 
progress. And, despite the sophistica- 
tion of the higher reaches of learning 
and academic endeavor that form a 
large part of Johnson’s story, he never 
completely leaves the soil, or the West. 
The Nebraska beginnings so charmingly 
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chronicled in the early part of the book 
seem tied intimately to later chapters 
that related his adventures in land rec- 
lamation and his theories on sugar 
beets, Danish farmers, even Montana 
Indian reservations. All these serve to 
demonstrate convincingly that the west- 
ern roots of Alvin Johnson grew deep 
indeed. 

Now, just as we go to press, along 
come three more dandies in this low- 
cost paper-back Bison Book reprint se- 
ries of the University of Nebraska 
Press: Crazy Horse by Mari Sandoz 
($1.65), The Voice of the Coyote by J. 
Frank Dobie ($1.40) and The Populist 
Revolt by John D. Hicks ($1.75). The 
first two classics, originally published 
in 1942 and 1947, respectively, are 
known to all western aficionados. For 
those who want contents rather than 
fancy covers and jackets, they are tops. 
As for The Populist Revolt, which bril- 
liantly delineates the political and 
sociological ramifications of the home- 
steader’s and farmer’s frontier west of 
the Mississippi, during the turgid peri- 
od between the Civil War’s end and the 
first decade of the 20th century, this 
is absolute must reading for all who 
would fully understand the broad scope 
of western history. 


* * * 


DOUGHBELLY PRICE 

It’s a long jump from the splendid 
new Nebraska Press series to Dough- 
belly Price, but man’s varied life niches 
need all to be filled, and in Short Stir- 
rups: The Saga of Doughbelly Price 
[with an introduction by Richard G. 
Hubler; Westernlore Press, Los Ange- 
les, 1960; 205 pp.; $5.75] a reader will 
find the antithesis of the scholarly 
heights scaled by the Nebraska reprints. 
Here, in language plain, unadorned, and 
often less than grammatical, in tone ir- 
reverent of “larnin” and contemptuous 
of Ph.D.’s and professional writers, are 
related the endeavors of a man who 
claims to have found careers, if not 
fortunes, in cowpunching, bootlegging, 
petty thieving, champion, rodeo riding, 
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short-order cooking, gambling, short- 
change artistry, carnival grifting, un- 
orthodox real estate transactions—and 
championing human rights. Doughbelly 
has short legs (hence the title) and in- 
domitable courage, especially against 
horses and the agencies of the law. If 
the narrative grows somewhat repeti- 
tious, there are horse sketches by Don 
Louis Perceval, adorning the start of 
each of the thirty four chapters, sure 
to delight the eye. 


ok ok * 


POLYGAMIST FOLKLORE 

Another offering in personal history, 
from the same publishers, is the “can- 
did remembrance” of Paul Bailey titled 
Grandpa Was a Polygamist [Western- 
lore Press, Los Angeles, 1960; 181 pp.; 
$5.50]. Again, illustrated chapter head- 
ings by Don Louis Perceval provide 
decoration. As the publishers point 
out, Bailey’s volume is perhaps less a 
biography of the “poly-wifed” Grandpa 
than a “mirror held up” to the little 
Utah town of American Fork. And 
there are excursions from Zion to Ore- 
gon, plus enough extensions into Colo- 
rado, Idaho, and Washington to expand 
the horizons of the chronicle. Bailey 
relates life among the Mormons with 
a sense of warm appreciation and no 
small amount of humor. On impersonal 
balance, this may be more folklore than 
history, but it is good reading. 


* 


BACKWARD LOOK AT LIBBY 

Quite a different sort of saga is the 
tranquil, pleasant book resulting from 
the reminiscing of Jacoba Boothman 
Brad in her Homestead on the Kootenai 
[Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 1960; 
180 pp.; $5.00]. The setting of this 
homely, anecdotal memoir is the town 
of Libby in the lovely, verdant north- 
western corner of Montana. The time 
is 1898, and the years that follow. The 
river, the town, family, friends, and 
homestead “stump” farming comprise 
the major elements of interest in a 
slow-paced, quiet account of the pio- 


neering life of a not-so-long-ago frontier 
woman in a little known pocket of the 
West. 
* cd * 

BIOGRAPHICAL POTPOURRI 

Turning from autobiography to the 
“kind that’s writ by someone else,” 
Sage Books of Denver has a new offer- 
ing in the form of biographical sketches 
designed to delight the seeker of the 
quaint, the strange, the odd perform- 
ers on the stage of human life. Inez 
Hunt and Wanetta W. Draper have col- 
lected a potpourri of “characters” from 
the Centennial State’s past for their un- 
orthodox To Colorado’s Restless Ghosts 
[Sage Books, Denver, 1960; 330 pp., iPi.; 
$5.00]. The historian may raise an eye- 
brow or two in encountering the au- 
thors’ suggestion that “if a story has 
lasted a hundred years, it’s a good one 
and should be heard . . . true or not, it 
should not be forgotten . . . it might 
have been; perhaps it was.” But after 
heeding this warning, the reader may 
relax and watch a long parade of odd- 
balls, including great, near-great, and 
some non-great, men and women. Some 
are old familiars like Soapy Smith, the 
‘Slippery Kind” and Winfield Scott 
Stratton, “The White-Collared Carpen- 
ter.” Others will be new: Bathhouse 
John; Martin Bowden, the “Hermit of 
Purgatory Canyon;” Grace Greenwood 
the “Dispenser of Culture;” and Bishop 
Frank Hamilton Rice, one of Denver’s 
most unconventional characters. There 
needs to be reference to Les Girls, and 
there is—in a chapter subtitled “They 
Wore a Yellow Ribbon.” The authors 
have succeeded in their attempt to as- 
semble a cast of “the best and the 
worst, the crackpots and the clowns, 
the saved and the damned.” It all makes 
for good, lively, entertainment. 

k ae * 

NEW DALE WHITE BOOK 

There is vital new personal history 
for advanced children in the biography 
Bat Masterson by Dale White [Julian 
Messner, Inc., New York, 1960; 191 pp.; 
$2.95]. Dale White (Mrs. Ralph Place) 
is an accomplished and honored Mon- 


tana author of top juvenile works. Bat 
Masterson follows her earlier biogra- 
phies of Fast-Draw Tilghman, Gifford 
Pinchot, and John Wesley Powell. She 
has now placed two previous books 
with the Junior Literary Guild as se- 
lections. In 1958 she was honored as 
Silver Spur Award recipient by the 
Western Writers of America. Her new 
book on Masterson is not only fast 
moving, but it should succeed as well 
as her earlier offerings in personal his- 
tory. Soon there will be yet another, 
about the Copper Kings in Montana, 
rumor has it. 


XK * * 


A MERRILL MATTES GEM 


Space now prevents inclusion of a 
full-fledged review of Merrill Mattes’ 
uncommon and able book about the 
western Indian wars, Indians, Infants, 
And Infantry [Old West Pub. Co., Den- 
ver, 304 pp., ill., end-paper maps, $5.95]. 
This is the fascinating story of a brave 
frontier officer, Andy Burt and his rug- 
ged wife, Elizabeth; an unvarnished, au- 
thentic and refreshingly warm human 
document of facets of history including 
little-known Fort C. F. Smith in Mon- 
tana Territory not yet milked by either 
the historians or the fictioneers. Merrill 
Mattes, well known for his brilliant 
historical contribution through the Na- 
tional Park Service, salvaged this gem 
through painstaking efforts from the 
papers and memory of General Rey- 
nolds J. Burt, and the Library of Con- 
gress. It will be fully reviewed in our 
Summer issue—but the book is so ex- 
ceptional that it must certainly be men- 
tioned now! 


* * 


OKLAHOMA PRESS BONANZA 
Here’s advanced notice of an impend- 
ing reader’s landslide from University 
of Oklahoma Press. Ordinarily, most 
key books hit the market on the autumn 
lists. For one reason or another (but 
we’re thankful regardless of the reason) 
eleven, yes 11, highly promising west- 
ern books are in the amazing 1961 
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spring list of this giant among western 
bookmakers. Since all, or most of these. 
will ultimately receive full reviews, this 
is the present line-up, with only the 
bkarest facts provided: 

Just out—Boots and Saddles, or Life 
in Dakota with General Custer by Eliza- 
beth Bacon Custer, edited from the 1885 
edition by Jane R. Stewart, $2; The 
Life of John Wesley Hardin (as written 
by himself), introduced from the 1895 
autobiography by Robert G. McCubbin, 
$2; Spotted Tail’s Folk; A History of the 
Brule Sioux by George E. Hyde, $5; 
From St. Louis to Sutter’s Fort, 1846, 
Heinrich Lienhard’s original journal, 
translated and edited by Erwin G. and 
Elizabeth K. Gudde, $3.95; and Lt. 
James H. Bradley’s indestructible jour- 
nals from Contributions to the Histori- 
cal Society of Montana 1896, now skill- 


fully edited and re-introduced by Edgar 


I. Stewart as The March of the Montana 
Column (A Prelude to the Custer Dis- 
aster), $4. 


Due in April — The Maxwell Land 
Grant (the fabulous 2.680 square miles 
of New Mexican-Texas rangeland oper- 
ated by great Spanish, English, Scottish 
and Dutch frontier corporations) by 
Jim Berry Pearson, $5; War Path and 
Bivouac: or, The Conquest of the Sioux 
by John F. Finerty, (first published in 
1890), with an introduction by Oliver 
Knight, $2. 


In merciful May—The Assiniboines, 
edited and introduced by Michael 
Stephen Kennedy, revised from the 
rare Land of Nakoda (1942), researched 
from the oldest member of the tribe by 
James Larpenteur Long (First Boy) 
and illustrated by the brilliant full- 
blood, William Standing (Fire Bear), 
$5; Five Tribes of the Upper Missouri 
(a perfect companion piece for The 
Assiniboines) edited and introduced by 
John C. Ewers from the long-buried 
“Culbertson Papers, 1833-58,” of the ed- 
ucated fur-trader Edwin Thompson 
Denig, $4; and The Osages: Children of 
the Middle Waters by John Joseph Mat- 
hews, $7.95. 
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Best of all—in what may well be one 
of the monumental historical works of 
this century—in June, Dr. Paul C. Phil- 
lips’ The Fur Trade. This is the un- 
finished magnum ovus of the dean of 
Montana frontier historians, completed 
since his death in 1956 by John Welling 
Smurr. Complimenting and superced- 
ing Chittenden, this massive two vol- 
umes, boxed, with a total of 1,120 pages, 
represents most of a brilliant life-time 
of research in such far-flung archives 
as London, Paris, Ottawa, Washington, 
D. C., St. Louis and Quebec by this 
master scholar of the North American 
fur trade. This magnificent package, 
including rare illustrations, and maps, 
bibliography and index, has been prom- 
ised for June 12. The price: $16.50! 
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MUSEUM OF THE GREAT PLAINS 


The Museum of the Great Plains at 
Lawton, Okla., which has now officially 
opened, has been designated an official 
depository by the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey for geologic publications and maps 
of the entire Great Plains region, we 
have been informed by Marvin E. Tong, 
Jr., director. 

Such a designation will mean the 
acquisition of 10,000 publications, plus 
some 30,000 topographical maps of 
Oklahoma and the other eight states, 
including Montana, which make up the 
Great Plains region. Established 
through a grant by the McMahon 
Foundation, the institution is devoted 
to the preservation of human history 
and to the gathering of information that 
will better enable present and future in- 
habitants of this vast area to understand 
the vivid contrast of the land, climate 
and people. 

Director Tong has just announced re- 
ceipt of the first shipment of U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey publications, including 
maps, professional papers, research bul- 
letins, and ground-water papers on the 
Great Plains. 

We welcome this new colleague in the 
field of preserving our Western heritage. 
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Bits 
From Sega, *, 
The Editor’s. 


ABOUT THE COVERS 
vas reading mail pouch in the Winter 1961 issu 
inagazine and let me quote from Dorothy John- 
letter on page 67: ‘I am tired of Charlie Rus- 
pictures on the magazine, so there.’ 
have news for you and Dorothy Johnson. | took 





ubscription to the magazine solely because ot 


! 
rite Russell picture 1 saw on a magazine and 
subscribed for it ever since, eagerly opening 
issue to see which Russell picture would be 
e cover. When I tore the wrapper off the Win- 

1961 issue I said, ‘Well, Charlie Russell is slip- 
| never saw him draw mangy, _half-starved 
before!’ Then I found I had to apologize to 

Charlie Russell’s memory—the inferior picture was 
Russell's. The magazine is one of my greatest 
leasures and I hope I won't often be disappointed. 
| had great pleasure in reading Dorothy M. John- 
son’s Slow Boat to Benton with the diary of Mrs. 
Wilbur Fisk Sanders (Harriet). Her husband was 
father’s friend, and her granddaughter, Harriet, 

s one of mine years ago. My father came to Mon- 
tana from New York City, landing by steamboat at 
Fort Benton one year later than the Montana His- 
torical Society set for membership in the Montana 
Historical Society. This was always a sad fact to 
him. He always wished he had been a real pioneer 
Yours for continued Russell pictures.” 

Florence Wight Anderson 
P. O. Box 803 
Tallahassee, Florida 

* + + 

“I think the Winter 1961 number is very good. 
Especially did I enjoy From Butcher Boy to Buffalo 
Hunter and Slow Boat to Benton. And the short 
article about the Justin boot is very interesting. 

“The cover, however, is something else. I am not 
enough of an artist to criticize what passes for art 
these days, but it seems to me that a painting by one 
of our good northern artists, like Roy Porter, of 
Libby, Montana, would be more appropriate on this 
good magazine. Charles Russell and Olaf Seltzer 
were wonderful and we all appreciate seeing their 










: as ted 
Mail Pouch 
art on the cover, but those good men are gone under 
and are where they can’t appreciate what you are 
doing for them. But Roy Porter is very much alive 
and as busy a painter as we could find in a long 
day’s travel. Why not give him some space before 
he, too, cashes in and goes under? ... 

“Like a lot of other readers, | appreciated the 
\utumn 1°69 number with the information about 
James Willard Schultz. I believe that an article about 
Roy Porter would be just as interesting.” 

J. M. McPhee 

Rt. 2, Box 289A 

Coeur D’Alene, Ida. 
« * © 

“I want to compliment you on the Winter issue 
Che articles are terrific, and the cover is thrilling 
Che artist certainly captured the real-life softness of 
deer in a snow-patched forest. My excitement rises 
every time I look at it. Of course I am a Russell 
fan when it comes to the Old West. It is nice, though, 
to see a more modern cover once in a while.” 

Peggy H. Benjamin 

1620 So. 116th St. 

Omaha 14, Nebraska 
+ * ok 

“IT never thought I would read a piece of poor 
writing by Dorothy M. Johnson, but it finally hap- 
pened—her letter in the Mail Pouch [Winter 1961]. I 
was glad to see you return to the more prolific use 
of C.M.R. after a couple of sparse issues. This is 
what lifts a fine magazine into the unique class, espe- 
cially to the out of state readers.” 

Noah Beery, Jr. 

14305 Roblar Place 

Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
* 


* * 


NOT CRAZY HORSE 


“The illustration which appears on page 31 (Winter 
1961) labeled as Crazy Horse, the Oglalla Sioux war 
leader, is actually a photograph of Crazy in the Lodge, 
a minor chief of Spotted Tail’s Brule Sioux. This 
picture, taken by Stanley J. Morrow, the Yankton, 
D. T. photographer, was originally passed off to the 
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public as being a likeness of Crazy Horse by Martin 
F. Schmitt and Dee Brown in their picture book, 
Fighting Indians of the West, (New York, 1948), 
page 201... 

“Colonel W. A. Graham, the noted Custer student, 
published this Morrow photo of Crazy in the Lodge 
in his lengthy volume of source material on the Lit- 
tle Big Horn Battle, The Custer Myth (Harrisburg, 
1953) along with the following caption: ‘The above 
portrait by S. J. Morrow of Yankton, S. D. [sic] 
(circa 1877) was labeled by him Crazy Horse. The 
original is in the Morrow collection at the University 
of South Dakota; and competent judges have ex- 
pressed opinion that its authenticity is probable. How- 
ever, no definitely established portrait of the great 
Oglalla is known to exist.’ 

“When the accuracy of this statement was ques- 
tioned soon after publication of The Custer Myth, 
Col. Graham stated that the source for this caption 
was the item in Fighting Indians of the West. Dr. 

’. H. Over, now deceased, curator of the Museum at 
the University of South Dakota at the time the latter 
book was published, was contacted, and he strongly 
denied that he had ever told anyone that he believed 
the picture in question was Crazy Horse, and pointed 
out the fact that the original view in the Morrow col- 
lection was clearly labeled Crazy in the Lodge, Head 
soldier under Spotted Tail, and not Crazy Horse as 
claimed by the authors of Fighting Indians of the 
West! Dr. Over possessed no evidence which caused 
him to question Morrow’s original identification, and 
apparently having made a study of Morrow’s activities 
during the middle 1870's, considered it quite unlikely 
that he ever had the opportunity to take a picture of 
Crazy Horse. The only time Crazy Horse could have 
been photographed was between May 5, 1877, when 
he surrendered to the U. S. Army at Red Cloud 
Agency, and September 5, of the same year, when he 
was killed while resisting arrest at Camp Robinson 
near Red Cloud Agency. Morrow’s only recorded 
visit to the Oglalla agency was in October, 1876, fol- 
lowing his return from the Black Hills where he 
obtained his noteworthy views depicting the famous 
“horse meat march” of General Crook’s command. 
Morrow was on the upper Missouri during most of 
the summer of 1877, having left Yankton on or about 
June 22, to photograph the reburial efforts at Custer 
Battlefield. 

“T sincerely hope that the photo will be laid to rest. 
This Crazy in the Lodge has received far more 
notoriety than he deserved as a result of this con- 
fusion. Such was also the case with an Oglalla Sioux 
named Greasy Hand (or Greasy Head) who lived on 
the Pine Ridge Reservation. He married Helen Lara- 
bee (Larvi e), a mixed blood girl who had been one 
of Crazy Horse’s wives during his brief and tragic 
stay at Red Cloud Agency. Greasy Hand took the 
name of Crazy Horse after marrying the Larabee girl, 
and for years the Smithsonian Institution was dis- 
tributing his picture as that of Crazy Horse, the 
great war leader. 

“Should any of your readers care to know more 
about Morrow’s career, they should consult Wesley R. 
Hurt and William E. Lass, Frontier Photographer, 
Stanley J. Morrow’s Dakota Years (Lincoln Nebras- 
ka, 1956 

Harry H. Anderson 
Assistant Secretary 

So. Dak. Historical Society 
Pierre, So. Dak. 


* x ¥ 


“Just a brief note to tell you that you have scored 
again with the Winter issue. Very fine and the cover 
is different. . . 

‘The photo of Crazy In the Lodge on page 31 
was most interesting and I was glad to see that you 
did not fall into the same trap that good old Dee 
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Brown did when he and Schmitt wrote Fighting In- 
dians of the West. Morrow has this photo clearly 
identified in his book. The latter day researchers 
couldn't read the handwriting on the photo and wish- 
fully thought it said Crazy Horse, obviously. 

“Will Robinson, South Dakota Historical Society, 
Pierre, does have one though that I ‘feel’ is Crazy 
Horse though Will won't say so because he is such 
an unbending and excellent researcher.” 

Gene Price, Editor 

rhe Beacon 

Ohio Oil Company 

Findlay, Ohio 
» * 


THE JUSTIN BOOT 


“Was pleased to note that the current issue of your 
fine magazine is much larger than previous issues. 
In reading page 86, | was impressed with the picture 
heading the article, which at first glance, is an exact 
counterpart of the style—and design—of boots made 
by the famous C. H. Hyer Boot Co. of Olathe, Kan- 
sas, in the early days. I have bought and worn Hyer 
boots of the same style and design of stitching over 
50 years ago. That stitching was the same as a 
trade mark which any cowhand could identify at a 
glance. I believe that if the Hyer people were shown 
the picture of the boot in qustion that they would 
identify it as being one that they built. I call your 
attention to The Cowboy At Work (written by Mr. 
Ward and published by Hastings House in 1958) on 
page 237. The boot shown in Figure 4, is the same 
type of Hyer boot excepting that it is shown with a 
scallop top. 

“I call this to the attention of your readers, as I 
feel that there has been a mistake made i in presenting 
the said boot as a product of Justin. 

Fay E. Ward 

30x 237 

Mayer, Arizona 
* 


MR. JUSTIN REPLIES 


. The boots in question were brought to me 
by Randy Steffen several years ago with the informa- 
tion that they had belonged to his grandfather, who 
had had them made by my grandfather, H. J. Justin, 
in 1884. 

“Randy had used these as models for some of his 
historical illustrations and wanted some duplicate 
pairs for some of this work. We made the duplicates 
for him, and he was kind enough to give the original 
pair to us for our company’s historical collection. 

“In the old days when these boots were made, most 
boots were made fairly much alike in appearance, as 
they were made for utility use. Most old time boot- 
makers were more or less itinerants, and would work 
one place for awhile and then 1nove on. For this rea- 
son, most boots had a similar appearance wherever 
they were made, therefore we can understand why 
Mr. Ward might question the source of the boots pic- 
tured 

“However, we have no reason to doubt the veracity 
of Randy Steffen and are enclosing a copy of a letter 
that he has sent me.” 

Justin Boot Company 
John S. Justin, Jr. 
President 

Fort Worth, Texas 


* * * 


* 


. Must let you know how much I have enjoyed 
rez ading the many interesting articles in MONTANA 
over the past eight years. The Winter 1961 issue 
just received is better than ever and has solved for 
me the mystery of the St. Peter’s Mission ruins. 
Thank you very much for providing so much his- 
torical information to an ‘immigrant’ Montanan!” 

Mrs. Ralph E. Clark 
Sun River, Montana 


Here’s Your 1961 Mother Lode 
Of Western Book Treasures... 


(the richest strike in many a year) 


FREE GRASS TO FENCES by Robert H. Fletcher 


The stimulating full story of Montana’s stock-raising adven- 
ture, by Robert H. Fletcher, who knows this land and its 
history without a map. This big, handsome volume traces 
the cattle industry from the fur traders right down to the 
latest Miles City Roundup. It is lavishly illustrated with the 
works of C. M. Russell, Paxson, Bodmer and other artists 
and with more than i00 rare photographic treasures from 
the Historical Society of Montana. Available NOW! (300 
pp., 744x104, ill., maps, $12.00). 





WHOOP-UP COUNTRY by Paul F. Sharp 

Here’s a new, illustrated edition of a definitive, lively study 
of the vast Northern Montana-Canadian frontier when it 
was tied together by the incredible Whoop-Up Trail, high 
road of adventure from Fort Benton to Fort McLeod. Dr. 
Paul Sharp’s scholarly but eminently readable treatment ap- 
pears here in a new setting, published under the West Press 
imprint of the Historical Society of Montana and enriched 
by the art of C. M. Russell. Available NOW! (347 pp., 
534x9, ill., maps, $6.50). 





THE ASSINIBOINES by James Larpenteur Long 


From material originally published in 1942 under the limited 
title Land of Nakoda, this is another revised edition of a 
Western classic. This time it is the rare authentic story of 
U. S.-based remnants of the once-mighty buffalo hunting 
Assiniboine told by a tribal member with the help of then- 
living “old ones.” It is illustrated by the late William Stand- 
ing and the 14,000-word new introduction is by Michael 
Kennedy. Available May 6. (298 pp., 6x9, ill., drawings by 
Standing, maps, biblio, index, $5.00). 


Just out, from the University of Oklahoma Press, this new 
offering is based on the searching journals of young Lt. 
James H. Bradley of the Seventh Infantry, who was with 
Col. John Gibbons’ column when it stumbled upon the Cus- 
ter tragedy on the Little Big Horn June 26, 1876. Ably edited 
by Edgar I. Stewart, whose Custer’s Luck remains the defini- 
tive work, this constitutes a rare treat for all interested in 
the tragic Indian Wars. Available NOW! (208 pp., 5%4x9, 
ill., appendix, index, $4.00). 





Book Order Department 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MONTANA 
Sixth %& Roberts Helena, Montana 





HALLOWED GROUND and HIGH MOUNTAINS 


HROUGHOUT most of Majestic Montana, there are great reaches of hallowed, 

historic ground, surrounded by towering snow-capped mountain ranges, al- 
ways within sight and sound. The fascinating high drive, paralleling what was 
once the Bridger and Bozeman Trails between present-day Bozeman and Living- 
ston, both gateways to Yellowstone National Park, is typical. Although the moun 
tains appear as impenetrable and lonely as they first did to the hardy early- 
comers (depicted here by J. K. Ralston) they are tcday readily breached, friendly, 
yet abounding in the same pristine sparkle of ice-cold trout streams, lush meadows 
colored with flowers, abundantly populated with elk, flighty deer and ambling 
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bear, hushed by the same timeless quietude of nature that the Indians and then the 
mountain men first experienced. But where the first explorers found the quiet omi- 
nous—because too often it meant Indians lying in deadly ambush as John Boze 
man found it—the present day visitor finds nothing but exhilaration and an effort- 
less escape from stifling humanity and mechanized fumes. From now to November, 
the Land of the Shining Mountains is at her lovely best. Montana invites you to re- 
live history in many such vast, inspiring reaches of unspoiled wilderness and moun- 
tain fastnesses. And while here you'll be royally treated by a brand of western 
hospitality, long forgotten elsewhere, but kept alive by such dedicated business 
firms as the Northern Pacific Railway Company, Montana Bank (at Great Falls), 
Treasure State Life Insurance Company. Great Falls Breweries, Inc., The Ana- 
conda Company, Reber Plumbing and Heating Co. (Helena and Great Falls), Mon- 
tana Power Company. Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Co., McKee 
Printing Co. (Butte), Foote Outdoor, Inc. (Billings), Great Falls Poster, and Frontier 
Town (atop the Continental Divide, at McDonald Pass near Helena). They and The 
Historical Society of Montana promise to make your visit to The Treasure State 
one of your most wholesome and inspiring experiences. This is a friendly greeting 
from a truly hospitable State! 











